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LITTLE KNONN FACTS | 


about the world’s largest miller 








FE ae | 
What happens to our profits ? 


Less than half of our earnings 
usually goes to the 13,500 men | 
and women who own General Mills 
ee.the stockholders who live all 
over America, The rest is re- 


Mills make? invested in the business for ree 
How much does General Pager i hag 












As a present or future customer 

of General Mills, you have every 
right to know how much we make on 
the products we sell, Last year - 
as for a good many years - our 


profit was about 3¢ on each dollar 
of sales. Z| O 
oad 
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What do we make? 


We produce Wheaties and Gold 
Medal "Kitchen-tested" Flour, 
Larro Feeds for livestock and 
poultry, electric irons and 
toasters, vitamins, Betty Crocker 
cake mixes and Bisquick ... 

and many other products, We ) 
hope, through research, to broaden 
our activities still more. If 

we do, we hope to add still more 
people to the 12,000 we now 


employ. 























Where do we live? 


Our headquarters are cg Menage eh 
eapolis. But we also -— 
39 other states where a siti 
major offices, milir an 

j ants. 
sews 8 Kankakee, I1l., 
Lodi and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Genera] Mills 
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THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER 


FORUM 


Sirs: 

Your editorial, ‘‘Whose War Is It?” 
in the February issue, anent tax- 
exempt mutuals, cooperatives and 
especially “charitable” trusts, in my 
opinion very ably states the case. In 
fact, it so impressed me that I clip- 
ped it and sent it to our Senator 
Wayne Morse. 

It is difficult to understand why, 
in the present search for additional 
sources of tax income, nothing so far 
as I have been able to ascertain has 
been done about the above-mentioned 
tax-dodgers. 

If possible, every taxpayer in the 
country should have a reprint of your 
editorial. 

L. C. Buchner 
Cashier, Gilliam County Bank 
Arlington, Ore. 


kkk 
Sirs: 


At times during the past year I read 
numerous articles regarding the taxa- 
tion of cooperatives and mutuals, and 
the editorial in your February issue. 

In looking over the President’s pro- 
posed taxes for this year, I have not 
seen any mention of this issue. With 
the increased tax on both corpora- 
tions and individuals, it seems that 
some consideration should be given 
this matter. 

Walter Wightman 
Vice President, 
Bank of North Collins 
North Collins, N, Y. 
x** 
Sirs: 

I wish to join the ranks of the 
many small-town, independent bank- 
ers who have expressed their satis- 
faction with the wonderful job you 
are doing in behalf of the dual system 
and the small unit banks of this 
country. 

It is time somebody did something 
for us. We are glad that The Indepen- 
dent Banker has taken the bull by 
the horns. If you don’t obtain a sub- 
scription and the active support of 
' every independent banker, then our 
goose is cooked. 

The letters in your February issue 
from Amos Heisey in Pennsylvania 
and E. E, Manuel in Iowa were 100% 
on the ball. We independent bankers 
should be proud to show that we are 
local institutions. We should advertise 
the fact every chance we get. If we 
“ run our banks competently, there’ll 
be no need for further expansion by 
the chains, or for anybody coming to 
our assistance. 

Independent bankers have been too 
complacent about the threat of fur- 
ther expansion by the big boys. Most 
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of us won’t make a kick until this 
trend reaches our own situation, as 
your letter-writer points out. Even 
then, about all we'll do is make a 
kick. The time for action is before 
the horse is stolen. 

Keep up the good work! We're 
glad we have a paper that wants to 
help us. 

(Signature omitted) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


xk 
Sirs: 

It is refreshing to a country banker 
to read a publication like yours that 
gives so much space to the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association. I served as 
North Dakota representative on the 
executive council of that organization 
for 15 years, and know something of 
the work done by these men to pre- 
serve the unit bank and the dual 
system. 

Verne Wells 
President, Security State Bank 
Robinson, N. D. 
xk*k 
Sirs: 

Your first issues of The Indepen- 
dent Banker leave nothing to be de- 
sired. It really fulfills the needs of 
the independent banker. Keep up the 
good work. 

E. M. Peterson 
Vice President, 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
xk 
Sirs: 

I was one of the first to subscribe 
to The Independent Banker. I have 
decided to request four more sub- 
scriptions, making a total of five 
from this bank. Additional check is 
enclosed. 

N. S. Swanson 
President, 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank 
Valier, Mont. 


kkk 
Sirs: 
Enjoyed your first issues very 
much. 


Okey Miller 
Vice President, 
National Stock Yards National Bank 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 
xk 
Sirs: 

Thank you for sending me a copy 
of your magazine’s February issue, 
in which you included my talk in St. 
Louis. I liked the editorial contents 
very much. You are to be compli- 
mented on their general excellence. 

William J. Weig 
Second Vice President, 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
xk«e* 
Sirs: 

It is needless for us to state that 
we were highly pleased with the 
story you gave us in the January 
issue of your excelient publication. 








We have never before been given such 
consideration. We therefore express 
our sincerest thanks to the entire 
staff of The Independent Banker, and 
assure you that we appreciate to the 
fullest extent your kindness to us. 

Arthur Kappel 
Vice President & Cashier, 
Citizens State Bank 
Winsted, Minn. 

x*k 

Sirs: 

Have enjoyed reading your maga- 
zine very much and hope that you 
will succeed beyond expectations. 

Leo W. Seal 
President, Hancock Bank 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


Cover Pitture 








No ... as we point out on the 
front cover, this month’s picture 
was not taken in Moscow's Red 
Square. It’s far too happy-looking 
and carefree and all-American for 
that! 

We didn’t want to show a group 
of grim, goose-stepping youngsters 
with rifles, or too-hefty maidens 
with eyes-right toward a dictator's 
likeness, or American-made tanks 
with Soviet stars painted on them, 
rolling past a gang of stiff-necked, 
frozen-faced, stone-hearted straw 
bosses from the Siberian Steppes. 

But, under Florida’s warm sun 
and before the admiring eyes of 
free, liberty-loving, peace-wanting, 
God-fearing American citizens, the 
photographer caught this inter- 
esting shot of a big league baseball 
team preparing itself for the long, 
happy season that’s just ahead. 
On 15 other hospitable Southern 
practice fields, 15 other major lea- 
gue outfits are going through simi- 
lar warm-up sessions. And in hun- 
dreds of other spots in the South 
and Southwest, hundreds of lesser 
ball clubs are following suit. Our 
photo happens to show the 
Brooklyn Dodgers at Vero Beach. 


PLAY BALL, STALIN! 
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MELCHIOR PALYI asks: 





Are We Falling Into 





istory’s Greatest Trap? 


Dr. Melchior Palyi is well and favorably known to America’s 
bankers for his frequent appearances at their conventions and 


his popular writings over a period of many years. 


His accompanying article is reprinted by permission of The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
We invite comments on Dr. Palyi’s views or on any related 
phase of the subject. 


Less than three years ago, one of 
our leading daily newspapers carried 
an inspired editorial under the head- 
line: “E. R. P. (MARSHALL PLAN) 
OR WAR PREPARATION”. To “in- 
sure” peace, we were told, all we need 
do is give away a few billions each 
year. Such was the complacent line 
poured out through the channels of 
information. Peace, if only a tenuous 
peace, was a practical certainty. 

The Korean incident shook t he 
country out of its daydreaming. 


The first reaction was that Korea 
might be the curtain-raiser for World 
War III; that the cold war was over 
and the hot begun. By August, worry 
about war with Red China supplant- 
ed anxiety about an imminent Rus- 
sian attack. And if not a big war, 
Russia might bleed us white by little 
wars here and there. The sudden 
realization of the sad state of unpre- 
paredness, after having spent $75 
billion on a futile policy of “con- 
taining Russia”, did not help to quiet 
the tension. Prepare we must—that 
was clear at once. But against what, 
how much, and for how long? Just 
what was the problem we were fac- 
ing? Or was a preventive war the 
answer ? 

Tentatively, we have settled down 
to a 3-million-man armed force at a 
round $30 billion annual cost, in- 
cluding the cost of rearming our 
Allies. But that is only the beginning. 
The question of German and Japanese 
armaments is up in the air. If mili- 
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tary expenditures are to rise next year 
by another $12 billion, with more 
to come, as is announced already; 
if we have to combat bolshevism by 
raising the living standards of 500 
or more million “backward” Asiatics 
and by providing for 300 million 
“cultured” Europeans — national 
bankruptcy in one form or another 
and the loss of our cherished liber- 
ties is to be the inevitable price we 
must pay for a shaky peace and a 
dubious “security”. 


He would be a poor player who 
would not consider the cards in his 
opponent’s hand. An unemotional 
look at the way the Soviets play the 
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game shows at once that there are 
two ways by which they expand their 
territory. One is actual annexation of 
neighboring countries. Note that they 
resort to this primitive technique of 
imperialism -—— grabbing smaller 
countries outright — very cautiously. 
Bits of Finland, the Baltic states, 
eastern Poland, etc., are the chief 
victims. In all such instances, and 
this is very significant, Russia was 
permitted to proceed unchallenged 
by the other powers. (Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam will be remembered for 
a long time). In none of those cases 
did armed conflict with a major pow- 
er even. remotely threaten. Contrary 
to Hitler, the Soviet rulers are of the 
“peace-loving” kind ; they never chal- 
lenge openly any power which they 
expect to strike back. (Finland dis- 
appointed them in 1939-40. Even in 
that case, the Soviets were playing 
safe: they had a free hand because 
Germany and the West were at war). 


The second method of Russian ex- 
pansion is more subtle and more in- 
sidious. It consists in engineering a 
coup d° etat here and a civil war 
there. Conspicuous examples were in 
Czechoslovakia and China. The one 
was conquered without firing a single 
shot; Benes, laboring under his 
second heart attack, signed on the 
dotted line. Chiang Kai-shek is of a 
different timbre; he had to be sub- 
dued in civil war. But bear in mind 
that in neither case was a single 
Russian soldier directly involved. 
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And in neither case did a third power 
intervene in favor of the victim. We 
let the Czech bastion of westernism go 
by default and actually helped China 
tumble into the bolshevist ditch. In- 
do-China is another illustration: what 
was originally a domestic under- 
ground movement against Japan has 
slipped out of the Allied hands and 
now is being developed by local com- 
munists into a full-scale civil war—- 
without open participation by Russia. 

The pattern of aggression should be 
clear: the Soviets go as far as they 
can if the United States consents or 
at least does not resist. They provide 
aid and comfort to the revolution- 
aries, help them with expert direc- 


tion, materials, and propaganda- 
wise. possibly even with “volun- 


teers”. But they most carefully avoid 
becoming aggressors in the plain 
sense of the word in the sense of 
originating a World War. 

That pattern is fully documented 
by the records of their unsuccessful 
aggressions. Take the Berlin block- 
ade: the Soviets did not dare shoot 
down a single Allied transport, and 
took the humiliating defeat on the 
chin. They lost prestige by abandon- 
ing support to the Greek guerrillas, 
by quitting Iran under our pressure, 
and by not following up their sharp 
requests for a “joint” control of the 
Dardanelles. Little Finland, virtually 
under Soviet domination, threw all 
communists out of the cabinet —- and 
nothing happened. 

Or consider Tito. Surely, he is a 
thorn in the Kremlin’s flesh if there 
ever was one; his revolt is the great- 
est slap in the bolshevist face since 
Hitler stood before Moscow, and a 
threat of ideological schism to the 


Russian domination of the faithful. 
Also, Yugoslavia’s disaffection looms 
large in the Danubian strategic pic- 
ture. Every method of intimidation 
was used to keep Tito in line. He 
could not miss the fact that if it took 
Hitler 10 divisions and three weeks 
to over-run Yugoslavia, Stalin’s 
some-30 divisions at or near the bor- 
der could do it faster. Yet, Tito shows 
no nervousness, and rightly so; no 
finger has been moved on a Russian 
trigger. 

A Yugoslav diplomat gave this 
writer a very simple explanation: 
Moscow assumes, as Belgrade does, 
that Washington might fight. That 
stops Moscow. 


The pattern of Russian aggression 
should be clear — and the pattern of 
Russian non-aggression, too. It all 
depends on a word or gesture on our 
part. If we indicate tolerance — shall 
we call it appeasement? — the com- 
mand “Vataku” will go out in Rus- 
sian or some other language. That 
is exactly what happened in Korea. 
Evidently, they thought they could 
present us with the accomplished 
fact of south Korea’s conquest. And 
they had every reason to expect that. 
We had given more than one indi- 
cation that we would not fight for 
south Korea. We not only withdrew 
from that peninsula; we also left 
it without military equipment, ad- 
visers and leadership. We went so 
far as to announce publicly that south 
Korea could not be defended and was 
not worth defending. An array of 
generals and other experts told Con- 
gress just that in the spring of 1948 
in explanation of our withdrawal. A 
diplomatic and military vacuum was 
created -— which is what attracts the 
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Are your present bases of charges in line 
An analysis of your bank by us will answer 


Descriptive booklet on request. 
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E. M. PETERSON 


represents Wisconsin on the execu- 
tive council of Independent Bankers 
Association. He is vice president of 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Eau Claire. 


would-be conqueror. All he had to 
do, it appeared, was to walk in, with 
no risk involved. 

But then, one may ask, what about 
the Chinese aggression in Korea? 
Apparently this is a new “pattern”: 
when expansion by way of domestic 
revolution is stopped, a satellite steps 
in from the outside. (And Peiping is 
Moscow’s satellite; let’s have no 
doubt about that. For one thing, Mao 
has committed himself so deeply that 
no appeasement could drag him out 
any more, if indeed there ever was a 
chance for that). Does that not imply 
that the Soviets are merely holding 
back, letting the others do the “dirty 
work” and waiting to step in at the 
crucial moment? In_ reality, the 
Chinese invasion of Korea proves 
nothing of the sort. 

Certainly, it is part and parcel of 
Russia’s _ over-all policy. But we 
brought it on ourselves by assuring 
in advance the Chinese aggressors’ 
immunity. From the outset, Peiping 
received assurances from London and 
New Delhi. To avoid a mistake, it 
first sent “volunteers”. Washington 
answered with repeated assurances, 
in words and deeds, that, come what 
may, we would not retaliate by de- 
claring war and bombing China. The 
U. N. suggested a neutral zone, guar- 
antees (to protect the aggressor! ), 
etc. In short, there was little doubt 
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left that we would take it on the chin. 
That is exactly what we are doing. 
And Russia wins a new satellite, in 


addition to the tremendous prestige — 


gain—who in Asia will believe again 
in our liberating oratory? — and the 
diplomatic victory by splitting wide- 
open the “freedom-loving” front of 
the U. N. 

All of which could not have occur- 
red if we had made it plain that we 
meant business. and acted accord- 
ingly. 

The lesson should be obvious. Rus- 
sia is anxious to avoid the risk of a 
real war. If she were in possession 
of ample super-weapons to quickly 
knock out our major cities. no .hu- 
manitarian or moral reason would 
inhibit the gentlemen of the Pollit- 
buro. It should be equally evident 
that their military supremacy in terms 
of ground forces, tanks, etc., over the 
rest of us does not satisfy them as a 
guarantee of victory. 

The lesson may be formulated this 
way: to avoid aggression, we have 
to make it plain what it is we will 
fight for. 

The Number | condition of a sound 
American approach is, therefore, to 
quit waiting for the next Russian 
move and playing foreign policy by 
ear on a day-to-day basis, as we have 
up until now. Let us stop improvis- 
ing and “containing” Russia, which 
is what we still do, in effect. 

Instead, let’s call the shots, our- 
selves, backed by U. N. endorse- 
ment. It should be made absolutely 
clear, without leaving the slightest 
doubt, what the points and lines are 
which we are to protect if threatened 
by bolshevist revolt from within— 
by whatever name it goes — or by 
way of aggression from without. 

Thechoice between two alternatives 
cannot be side-stepped any longer: 
either we restrict the scope of our 
foreign policy to this hemisphere, or 
we expand beyond. In the latter case. 
we must formulate and enforce a new 
Monroe Doctrine to cover global 
commitments. It should specify the 
area which cannot and must not be- 
come bolshevist, abandoning — the 
naive idea that we have no right to 
consider “civil wars” in other 
countries as anything but their pri- 
vate affairs. It must state definitely 
the circumstances to be considered 
as constituting the case for irrevo- 
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beyond doubt. (In reality, two Rus- 
sian divisions are equal to one Ameri- 
can, and the 175 of them are spread 
out between Berlin and Vladivostok, 
7,000 miles apart.) 

Such was the atmosphere in which 
this nation was making its plans and 
planning its commitments. Nothing 
of the sort having materialized, a few 
after-thoughts may be timely. 

Let us try to think as an aggressor 
does, bent on conquest. Every crimin- 
ologist will tell you that he never 
would catch a professional thief if 
he did not put himself—mentally— 
in the rascal’s place and figure out 
his tricks. 

Now, then, what is the first thing 
an international highwayman has to 


Does Your Wife Think 
Meat Price Control a Panacea? 


We believe it would be of interest to our readers to present a digest 
of the facts concerning meat price controls that were presented to the ESA by 
the farm and livestock organizations and the American Meat ‘Institute. This 
should be read in connection with our editorial on Page 31, The Death of a 
Freedom. 

There is no shortage of meat. Total meat production in 1951 will 
set a new peacetime high. 

2. Production is increasing, and could be increased much more. 

The question of meat prices, therefore, is a question of the value 
of the dollar. 

4, Consumers’ expenditures for meat rise when their incomes rise. 

5. Meat rationing is unavoidable with price controls. Rationing with- 
out price control is impracticable. 

It is not asking too much of our fiscal authorities to limit inflation 
in the next two years and 20% over the next 


cable counter-action. 

Such is the fundamental rule of 
international conduct which we did 
not follow until now. Had we done 
so, “Korea” could not have occurred, 
nor “Prague” nor “China”, for that 
matter. 

It might be well to remember the 
hysteria of last July and August. The 
Chinese Reds, you could read in the 
papers, might invade Formosa (by 
swimming 100 miles, presumably ) 
The coming Russian attack on Tran 
or Turkey was plainly evident. Any 
minute, the Danubian satellites would 
over-run Tito’s land. And that the 
German Federation was just another 
south Korea to the 175 Russian divi- 
sions “lined up” east of the Elbe, was 


of consumers’ incomes to 10 
three. 

This program seems a clear choice over a program of price control 
that cannot control prices, or rationing that cannot assure everyone a fair 
share of meat. 

Meat can be processed in many different ways. 

9, Meat is impossible to determine accurately in terms of grade, fat, 
trim, tenderness, etc. These are just as important as price in determining 
what the consumer gets for his money. 

10. Any genuinely fair controls on meat would have to he complex. 

I. Camete x controls cannot be enforced. 

12. Unenforceable controls breed contempt for law. 

13. There is no shortage of experienced black-marketeers. 

14. The sound course is to attack inflation at its source: 

(a) Limit the money demand for meat by preserving the value of the 
dollar. This can be done by a vigorous program of indirect 
controls. 

(b) Encourage energetically increased production of meat, through 
increased dinican in feeding, greater livestock population on 
farms and ranches, greater production of feed through improved 
practices, more fertilizer, better seed varieties. END 
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consider? Obviously, it is the same 
thing his small-time counterpart has 
to bear in mind: how to “get away 
with it”. It does not do to win bat- 
tles, to over-run and rob neighbors, 
if one loses out in the end. The end 
is what matters. How does one make 
sure not only to get the booty, but 
also to'hold it for good? 

Take a page from history. Remem- 
ber the Kaiser’s generals — how they 
figured when they declared war in 
1914.?Germany andthe Austrian mon- 
archy, between them, represented at 
the time the greatest military power, 
the best-equipped and most mobile 
army in a superb strategic position. 
The Germans were sure that they 
would whiv the French within two 
months — they chose the road by 
way of an undefended Belgium, in 
order to move fast — while the Aus- 
trians weresupposed to hold the slow- 
ly-mobilizing Russians in check. The 
British would never declare war; 
anyway, their help would be too little 
and too late. Peace would be dictated 


in Paris and the whole weight of the. 


central European armies would de- 
scend on Russfa. 

Those were the essentials of the 
Schlieffen Plan, as it was known. It 
was all figured out with clocklike 
precision by the highly-vaunted gen- 
eral staff of that age. It almost work- 
ed. It would have worked in spite of 
Britain’s determination to staud by 
France, if the huge forces of Grand 
Duke Nicolaj Nicolaevich had not 
rolled over the Austro-Hungarians. 
Some 10 divisions of the Reich had 
to be dispatched from the western 
to the eastern front, and the German 
army was stymied on the Marne. The 
best general staff had made a mistake 
in reckoning. (Maybe Clemenceau was 
right when he said that war is too 
serious a matter to be left to the gen- 
erals). 

In 1914, no general dreamed of an 
American army coming to the rescue 
of western Europe. As a matter of 
fact, German diplomacy expected the 
Americans to stay friendly, or at 
least neutral. The Kaiser never would 
have embarked on that fateful ven- 
ture if he had had an inkling that it 
would last four years. 

As one who lived there at the time, 
followed the press and had contact 
with the higher-ups in Germany’s 
ruling bureaucracy, I can speak with 
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direct knowledge, supported by the 
testimony of relevant memoirs and 
historical studies. No one expected 
that war to last more than a few 
months. 

Nor did Hitler, in his turn, anti- 
cipate a long war. His whole strategy 
was built on the famous blitzkrieg 
and its psychological effects. He 
timed the attack when he was much 
better-prepared than his opponents. 
He had assured himself of the vir- 
tual alliance of Russia, Italy and 
Japan. He reckoned to finish Poland 
in three weeks (which he did), and 
to bully an isolated France and Bri- 
tain into a fresh appeasement. 

His first disappointment was 





LEO W. SEAL 


is Mississippi’s executive councilman 
in the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Seal heads the Hancock 
Bank, Bay St. Louis, as president. 


* 

France’s and Britain’s refusal to com- 
ply. Even then, when his Armaged- 
don turned against the West, he had 
ample reason for the certainty of 
winning’ in the short run, before 
America would or could enter the 
field. 

The point is that no modern ag- 
gressor dares to “aggress” unless he 
is certain of a quick victory. No gov- 
ernment in its right mind attacks a 
great power knowing or assuming 
that the war will last years and that 
then its final outcome will be 
dubious. 

The Politburo bosses may be 
“crazy”, but they are not fools, es- 
pecially when the ultimate issue of 





their very existence is at stake. As a 
matter of fact, they have proved 
themselves extremely shrewd opera- 
tors. Their record speaks a clear 
language, a record which seems to be 
overlooked on this side of the iron 
curtain. Every bit of it shows that 
the bolshevist leadership, whatever 
else it may be, is not an outfit of ir- 
rational gamblers. In international 
relations they commit blunders — 
don’t we, too? — but they do not 
embark on military adventures with- 
out well-considered sifting of the 
prospects. They do fight with every- 
thing they have when attacked (a 
fact which is worth remembering), 
but are not likely to start something 
unless the chances appear to be over- 
whelmingly in their favor — at least 
as much as they had appeared to the 
Kaiser and to Hitler. 


We will do well to consider it 
axiomatic that the Soviet leaders are 
well-informed on our actual and 
potential strength (probably much 
better than we are on theirs) ; and 
that they decide in a rational fashion 
about the economic, political and 
military chances of a conflict (just 
as we should). That means in prac- 
tice that before undertaking any ag- 
gression, they have to make up their 
minds on the following questions: 


* Will it mean war with the 
United States, the only power they 
fear? 


© If “yes”, can they annihilate 
this nation, or break its will to re- 
sist, within a short time? 


* If it should turn out to be a 
long war, what are the prospects 
of victory in view of relative man- 
power, resources, help from allies, 
morale of the populations, etc.? 


What would happen in a long war? 
Perhaps, the Russians might over- 
run most of Europe and Asia, though 
it should not be a joyride, particular- 
ly not through the Channel, the 
Pyrenees, the rugged mountains and 
deserts which protect Turkey and the 
Middle East, to say nothing of the 
Himalaya. But then, what? The U. 
S. Army was not, at the Kaiser’s and 
at Hitler’s starts, either in Europe or 
Asia. In the next war, it might be 
everywhere, with its power based on 
a home hemisphere that could not 
be successfully invaded. Nor could 
it be starved by blockade. Under any 
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circumstances, how could Russia sub- 
due America in a long war in view 
of our obvious and well-known tech- 
nological and industrial supremacy ? 
By undermining this nation’s morale 
and creating domestic civil war? The 
Soviet armies, with millions of sub- 
jugated people at their back, would 
have to fear just that. 

We are back where we started: 
a short war, a blitzkrieg, is the only 
kind that pays dividends worth an 
aggressor’s serious consideration. But 
that pre-supposes much more than 
Russian advantage in atomic and re- 
lated weapons, even if such an ad- 
vantage exists, which is doubtful, to 
say the least. It pre-supposes a super- 
iority in destructive power that is 
decisive, that does not permit re- 
taliation on an effective scale and 
eliminates the defender’s ability to 
recuperate. As long as America does 
not have to fear anything of that 
sort, even a gigantic Pearl Harbor 
would result in the ultimate doom 
of bolshevism. The masters of the 
Kremlin, who have the Kaiser’s and 
Hitler’s fate before their eyes, could 
not fail to realize that. 

The foregoing analysis should 
make it clear what we are confronted 
with — and what we are not. 

The uninhibited Russians are out 
to do what we expect from them: to 
trouble the international waters and 
to fish in the troubled waters. Why 
did they not over-run Europe before 
June 25, while they probably had 
more armed men and more arms on 
hand than all the rest of the world 
put together? By this time, they 
could have swallowed the arsenals 
of the Ruhr and now could be en- 
joying the beauties of Paris and 
Rome. And what are they waiting for 
now? Since our new rearmament is 
in process, their military lead is di- 
minishing by the hour. There is no 
sign of Russian mobilization or war 
preparation having increased since 
June 25. 

Asalaymaninmilitary matters, one 
wonders why we are driving to bank- 
rupt ourselves (and, incidentally, 
our Allies), while Mr. Stalin is 
waiting for us to get ready to attack 
him. If he had any means to crush 
us, this would be the “12th hour” to 
do so, before we are prepared to 
crush him. 

Russia’s idea is not when and how 
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to start World War Ill, That would 
be a desperate move. Consider, too, 
Marxist ideology which notoriously 
has relevance to Russian policy. It 
counts on the breakdown of capital- 
ism, on a great American crisis with 
mass unemployment, to come as 
surely as the sun sets everyday. When 
our tree disintegrates from within, 
and our living standards take a nose- 
dive, that will be the time to pick 
the fruit. 


Indeed, the safest way for Russia 
to liquidate America is by bank- 
rupting it. Since they cannot win a 
lightning war, and cannot in their 
right senses risk a long one, there is 
nothing left for them but to under- 
mine: our system and to dilute our 
financial blood by cold wars. 


My Neghbors 


By BILL PAULSON 
it 





“I lived in a ‘Welfare State’ once 


and I sure was happy...after my 


30 days were up!!” 


THAT IS OUR PROBLEM: not 
war with Russia, but economic and 
political deterioration due to “peace- 
ful” preparations, with disintegra- 
tion of national morale in its wake. 


ARE WE FALLING INTO HIS. 
TORY’S GREATEST TRAP? It 
seems so, judging by the recent 
Washington report of The Wall 
Street Journal, which quoted one of 
the President's aides: “We’re making 
plans for a new Truman policy to 
police the world and keep the peace 
and hold the Russians.” This global 
policy of arming to the teeth and 
spending to the bottom of the purse 
may last all our lives. The report is 
well sustained from “inside” 
quarters. 


We must “prevent a Korea in wes- 
tern Europe”, pontificates a former 
Under-Secretary of the Army (as if 
a “Korea” would be in the offing 
there), and the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force solemnly demands 
we must “marshall all our re- 
sources”. What that means, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce doomly fore- 
casts, is preparation against an in- 
vasion of the United States! He does 
not delve into details, whether the 
Russkis will land miraculously by 
boat in New York, drive half-frozen 
through Alaska and the Arctic, or 
jump by parachutes straight on Kan- 
sas City. 


The subconscious idea or ideal in 
back of these well-meaning minds is 
remarkably similar to that of old 
Sparta — and of 17th Century Prus- 
sia — nay, of Soviet Russia itself. 


In reality, we need neither to build 
ourselves into a permanent garrison 
on a worldwide scale, nor to indulge 
permanently in a global raising of 
living standards — as if our re- 
sources were unlimited — as if all 
that could be done without total regi- 
mentation and impoverishment of 
this country (and, incidentally, of 
‘our Allies, as well). 


We can have both “guns AND 
butter”, high living standards AND 
ample araments, if we keep the latter 
in the bounds of a minimum ade- 
quate to the necessities of a light- 
ning war. We can keep down arma- 
ments if we do not arm in the atomic 
age for a pre-atomic warfare. What 
we need is the right kind of foreign 
policy backed by the right kind and 
measure of arms. What ‘we have to 
emphasize is, in the words of a mili- 
tary expert like Hanson W. Baldwin, 
“readiness potential, rather than mo- 
bilization potential”. 


More precisely, all that is neces- 
sary should be marshalled and mobil- 
ized against the enemy’s potential 
blitz-attack and for retaliation by a 
counter-blitz; beyond that, the idea 
of an all-around Maginot Line of 
total security is simply preposterous. 
“Those nations that have tried to 
make themselves impregnable have 
become either garrison states or bank- 
rupt states”. A nation that tries to 
make half the globe impregnable 
must become a bankrupt garrison. 

END 
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helped build a house for us! 


“There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 
and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse. 


"The bonds William and I bought 


for our country’s defense 


rh 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


‘‘And there’s no surer way to own one than 
to save for it through U. S. Savings Bonds 
and the Payroll Savings Plan!” 








Mrs. Rose Nysse says, “In 
1942 William and I 
started making U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds a part of our 
plan for financial security. 
I joined the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at the Sweet- 
heart Soap Co. where I’m 
a supervisor, and began 
buying a $100 bond each 
month. I knew that my 
money wassafe and work- 
ing for me all the time. 
Buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds is one of the surest, 
safest savings methods!” 




















“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down pay- 
ment on our house!”’ says 
Mrs. Nysse. “‘Altogether, 
we've saved $8,000 just 
in bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, and 
we're keeping right on 
with the plan. And when 
we retire, our bonds wiil 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bond buying 
is a patriotic and practi- 
cal wey of building a 
cash reserve!” 
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You can do what the Nysses are doing 
—the time to start is now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as William 
and Rose Nysse, maybe you can save more. 
But the important thing is to start now! It 
only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week, or month after month. Even 
small sums, saved on a systematic basis, become a 
large sum in an amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as much as 
$375 a month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the blessed 
free way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, the finan- 
cial independence the Nysses enjoy will be 
yours to enjoy as well! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the ‘Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Mobile Shouts Welcome! 





1.B. A. All Set to Go For 


17th AnnualConvention 


An imposing array of nationaily- 
known figures will headline the pro- 
gram of the 17th annual convention 
of Independent Bankers Association. 
April 9-10, at Mobile, Alabama. 

Heading the list will be John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. 
He is scheduled for the annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening, April 10. 

Business sessions will be held on 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
morning. The first morning will be 
left open for registration and the 
final afternoon for sightseeing. visit- 
ing, shopping. 

Headquarters for all convention 
functions will be Mobile’s newest 
hotel, the Admiral Semmes, located 
on Government and Joachin Streets 
on U.S. Highway 90, near downtown 
activity. This fine, modern building 
is air-conditioned throughout and 
offers many attractive features to its 
guests. Other Mobile hotels also will 
house many of the conventioneers. 

Registration will begin on the 
hotel’s mezzanine floor at 9:00 a. m., 
April 9. The fee of $10 per person 
will include tickets to Monday even- 
ing’s buffet dinner and Tuesday's 
banquet. 

President C. R. Bell of Anniston, 
Alabama, will call the convention to 
order at 1:45 p. m. Invocation will 
be by Dr. H. N. Reeves, and the ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Ernest 
M. Megginson. Following the annual 
address of the president. two speak- 
ers will be presented: Lieutenant 
Governor James B. Allen of Ala- 
bama, and J. Leonard Townsend, so- 
licitor for the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington. 
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Convention announcements — by 
President Bell will conclude the ses- 
sion, after which a social hour will 
be held, at 5:00 p. m. Buffet dinner 
will be served at 6:00, with dancing 
to follow, beginning at 8:00. 

First speaker at Tuesday morning’s 
session, opening at 9:00, will be Edi- 
son H. Cramer, chief of the division 
of research and statistics of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Washington. Scheduled to follow 
him, but not definitely set at press- 
lime, is Marriner 5. Eccles, member 
of the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Committee reports and open dis- 
cussion, slated for 10:30 a. m., will 
round out the business program. 

Local committees are arranging a 
sightseeing trip for Tuesday after- 
noon, and another social hour at 
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5:00 will be followed at 6:00 by the 
annual banquet. President Bell will 
he toastmaster. Introducing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will be Frank 
W. Boykin, Congressman from the 
Mobile district. The banquet will be 
informal. 

Chief event of the sightseeing trip, 
and on the visit of any guest in 
Mobile. will be a tour of the world- 
famed Bellingrath Gardens. This 
year-around spectacle is called the 
“Charm Spot of the Deep South”. 


Twenty miles south of the city, near 
famous Mobile Bay, on the Isle-Aux- 
Oies River, these beautiful gardens 
were the creation of beauty-loving 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Bellingrath. 
Witnessed each year by tens of thou- 
sands of travelers from all parts of 
the United States, the Bellingrath 
Gardens contain some of the oldest 
and largest camellia and azalea 
bushes in America, specimen plants 
that have been collected at great ex- 
pense from old gardens all over the 
South, and transplanted to this per- 
fect setting. 

In charge of hotel reservations for 
convention delegates is Albert E. 
Reynolds, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Mobile. 

Among special trains being plan- 
ned for transporting large blocks 
of independent bankers and_ their 
wives to the Alabama _ convention 
city, is that of Upper Midwest dele- 
gates scheduled to leave the Twin 
Cities at 8:00 a. m. over the Burling- 
ton Route on Saturday, April 7. Un- 
der management of Charles C. Rieg- 
er, vice president of Marquette Na- 


tional Bank of Minneapolis, and 
treasurer of Independent Bankers 
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Association, this train is now accept- 
ing reservations for the convention 
excursion. 

From Minneapolis and St. Paul 
the convention Zephyr will travel 
along the Mississippi River for 300 
miles, picking up additional dele- 
gates from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
lowa and Illinois, and reach Chicago 
at 2:40 p. m. With other independent 
bankers parties from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Illinois, the en- 
tire group will be transferred immed- 
iately upon arrival to the Illinois 
Central station, to board the conven- 
tion special leaving at 3:30 p. m. 
Traveling through central Illinois 
and the St. Louis Gateway, the party 


will arrive in historic Mobile at 3:30 
p.m., Sunday, April 8. At presstime, 
at least, no formal arrangements had 
been made for Sunday entertainment. 

After the convention, the Upper 
Midwest members of the party will 


go by special motor cars along the 


beautiful Gulf Coast, leaving Mobile 
at 8:30 a. m., Wednesday, April 11. 
Passing through Biloxi, Gulfport and 
Pass Christian, the caravan will reach 
New Orleans at 12:30 p. m. After- 
noon and evening will be spent in 
tours of the city’s famed French 
Quarter, with dinner at Antoine’s. 
Thursday will be spent in motor- 
coach tours of the city and environs, 
with time eut for lunch in the beauti- 


ful patio of the Court of Two Sisters. 
Dinner will be enjoyed at Arnaud’s. 
On Friday afternoon a river steamer 
trip is scheduled on the Mississippi 
and in the harbor, America’s second 
largest port. Dinner that evening will 
be in Hotel Roosevelt, with floor 
show and dancing. The special train 
will head Northward at 11:00 p. m. 
Historic Natchez, Mississippi, will 
be visited Saturday morning, then 
the trip resumed shortly after noon. 
Arrival in Chicago will be at 10:15 
a. m., Sunday, April 15. Connections 
to the North and Northwest will be 
made throughout that day, Twin 
Citians reaching home that evening. 
END 


The American Businessman... 
His Problems and Obligations of Today 


Highlights of An Address Before the Economic Club of Detroit 


by R. PERRY SHORTS 


President, Second National Bank & Trust Company 


The American banker of today has 
an interesting job. His daily work 
throws him _ into contact with 
businessmen of all sorts and des- 
criptions. He learns their business 
problems and all the tricks of their 
trades, and when he makes them loans 
he is temporarily in business with 
them. They speak the same language 
and they feast or starve together. 


In fact, I heard of one business- 
man the other day who specified in 
his will that all of his pallbearers 
should be bankers, and when asked 
for an explanation he replied: “Well, 
I'm an appreciative fellow; these 
bankers have been carrying me all 
my life, and I'd like to have them 
finish the job.” 

Year after year I have listened to 
public speakers extol the virtues of 
great lawyers and statesmen and men 
of literature and science and the arts 
— but never once have I heard a 
speaker address himself to the vir- 
tues of the American businessman. 
For over 40 years I have been rub- 
bing elbows with businessmen — 
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Saginaw, Michigan 


from presidents of corporations to 
small corner grocers in my own 
home-town — and out of all these 
contacts there has gradually grown 
within me a wholesome respect for 
American businessmen, and an earn- 
est desire to picture some of their 
success - gaining qualities to the 
younger men among us who are just 
launching out on the rough seas of 
American business. 

For nearly 20 years, businessmen 
have been attacked and slandered by 
so-called “liberal” politicians. Isn’t 
it about time for the businessmen of 
America to stand up and defend 
themselves? They have done a won- 
derful job in selling their goods to 
the public, but a very poor job in 
selling themselves -— and yet, their 
long record of achievement is the 
envy of the world. Compare the con- 
structive work our businessmen have 
done, with the pitiable fumbling of 
the politicians, and you will see 
who’s really “who” in America. 

And so, let us consider that parti- 
cular type of our American man- 


hood which creates commerce be- 


tween men and nations . . . provides - 


products, profits and prosperity for 
our 150 millions of people . . . de- 
velops the industries which furnish 
the jobs for our 60 millions of labor- 
ing men. . . and, in the last analysis, 
constitutes the powerhouse of our 
great American Republic. This is the 
American businessman. 

Two outstanding problems face 
every businessman today, and the 
first is scientific research. Almost 
every new form of competition which 
keeps you awake nights comes from 
this source. A great war is being 
waged between the old way and the 
new. Competition demands higher 
efficiency and lower costs — and 
science finds the way. 

We businessmen used to look upon 
the scientist as a college professor 
— a theoretical dreamer who knew 
more and more about: less and less. 
But one day we became startled to 
find that this strange man of research 
had finally come out of his dream- 
land and brought out with him many 
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unheard-of things: insulin, celotex, 
self-starters, radios, and a host of 
other commercial products which the 
people really liked. 

And these scientific invaders are 
making progress — don’t make any 
mistake about that. They keep in- 
dustry in a constant state of “un- 
finished. business”, and yet, the aver- 
age employee has no conception of 
the problems the “boss” is up 
against, and nobody has done enough 
to enlighten him. 

Where are the village blacksmiths, 
the harness shops, the cobblers, of 
our childhood . . . the ditch-diggers, 
hod carriers, oil lamps and shaving 
mugs . . . high shoes, stiff collars, 
fancy vests and nightshirts . . . and 
even the good old home-made bread 
that Mother used to make? Tanners 
used to brag that there would always 
be a demand for sole leather as long 
as babies were born barefoot — but 
Neolite soles now are coming strong, 
and babies’ feet are still born bare. 


A hundred years ago America was 
four months wide. Fast trains made 
it four days wide. And now airplanes 
make it eight hours wide. People 
used to live in wooden houses and 
move about slowly — but now they 
live on wheels. The horse gave way 
to the railroad. Interurbans then 
crowded in for some of the business. 
Automobile trucks and busses then 
claimed their share of both freight 
and passengers — and now the air- 
planes are flying off with all they 
can carry. 

Phonograph manufacturers were 
smothered in luxury by unheard-of 
prosperity, when some brilliant 
genius invented a radio — and the 
Victor Company passed its dividends, 
and the rest went to the industrial 
hospital. Oil is fighting coal to heat 
the country, and electricity is fight- 
ing ice to cool it — and now gas 
makes a bid to monopolize the whole 
show by producing both heat and 
cold. Water power is fighting steam 
power, plastic is fighting glass, to- 
hacco is fighting candy, steel is fight- 
ing wood, cement is fighting steel, 
lumber is fighting cement, and celo- 
tex is giving lumber the greatest fight 
of its long and honorable career. 

Scientific research has brought all 
these changes about. And so, we see 
that ideas — ever-new ideas — are 
the handwriting on the wall. Over 
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R. PERRY SHORTS 


75,000 applications for patents pass 
through the United States Patent 
Office every year — and every one is 
a new idea of some aggressive think- 
er. Scientific thinking at last has be- 
come the first essential of the suc- 
cessful businessman. Money used to 
do all the talking — but now it whis- 
pers reverently in the presence of 
brains. Back of every successful 
business stands the romantic figure 
of some strong, resourceful man, who 
keeps his hand on the present and 
his eye on the future, ever directing 
the load uphill and downhill to the 
final goal of success. 


But, after all, every young man 
must know that scientific research 
never has and never will develop a 
substitute for hard work and _ per- 
sonal courage. Obstacles appear at 
every turn in the road—and obstacles 
are things to test the stuff of which 
we are made. 


You can’t win all the time in any 
line of endeavor. The best baseball 
team in the world loses from 50 to 
60 games a season. Frank Woolworth 
worked hardtosave his first $50—and 
then saw three of his first five chain 
stores absolutely fail. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis lost over $800,000 on The 
Saturday Evening Post before he 
could make it pay a single dollar of 
profit. DuPont worked 11 years and 
spent $27 million before the first 
pound of Nylon was sold. Frank 
Munsey’s remarkably successful ca- 
reer, after repeated failures, might 


be tersely described as “40 failures, 
40 successes, 40 millions”. Abraham 
Lincoln suffered one failure after 
another, was badly defeated in five 
different elections — and finally be- 
came our country’s greatest man. 

The second and most serious of 
all problems of the American bus- 
inessman today is unsound govern- 
ment policies. A famous writer has 
said: “To sin by silence when we 
should protest, makes cowards out 
of men. The human race has climbed 
on protest.” No matter how success- 
ful you may be in your business, all 
your carefully-laid plans for the fu- 
ture may come to naught if your 
government is unsound. A govern- 
ment is only as sound as its directors 
— and they are politicians. 

A sound politician is a fine asset 
for our country — and we have a 
good number in both parties -—— but 
we haven’t enough of them. The all- 
important thing to most politicians 
is to be re-elected — and they are 
the ones we are complaining about. 
Our form of government is the best 
in the world. It’s the spendthrift 
politicians we criticize. They have a 
program which is steeped in politics. 
They figure that every time they in- 
crease pensions or subsidies or wages, 
they gain votes. Today, one man in 
every seven is receiving money di- 
rectly or indirectly from the govern- 
ment. The terrific cost of all this is 
paid out of taxes — but they con- 
ceal the fact that about half is hid- 
den taxes which must be paid by the 
poor, as well as the rich .. . 5c on a 
loaf of bread, 8c on a quart of milk, 
116 different hidden taxes on a single 
suit of clothes. Last year, these hid- 
den taxes amounted to over $790 per 
average family. Politicians buy the 
people’s votes with the people’s 
money — a giant give-away, free- 
lunch-counter program. 

Businessmen are adders and multi- 
pliers by occupation. They increase 
the wealth of the country — make 
more goods, more jobs, more pros- 
perity for all the people. 

Unsound politicians are subtrac- 
tors and dividers. They produce no 
new wealth and are constantly pro- 
moting schemes for dividing the 
wealth we already have. “Share-the- 
other-man’s-wealth” has been their 
slogan for 3,000 years. 

The only place to get “security” 
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is in a penitentiary — and you can't 
get it even there without giving up 
your freedom, Security and Freedom 
cannot live together. 


The Roman Empire fell through 
socialism by taxation . . . Greece fell 
the same way and England, 
though only 18% socialized, already 
is gasping for breath. Throughout all 
history, every time a government at- 
tempted to provide greater benefits 
for more people than it could cur- 
rently support, it first took away their 
freedom, then lowered their standards 
of living, and finally ceased to exist. 

Since 1940, the cost-of-living has 
increased about 75%, but the cost-of- 
government has increased 274%. 
Politicians try to tell you that this 
outrageous increase is due to defense 
spending — of which we all approve 
—~ but the truth is that non-defense 
spending now is running $29 billion 
per year, or four times what it was 
10 years ago. And every time Con- 
gress increases costs by voting 
another bonus, another pension, an- 
other price support, another. wage 
raise or another bureaucrat, your 
hard-earned dollar goes lower and 
lower. 


To my mind, our greatest economic 
problem of the day is the defense of 
the dollar. Monkey with a nation’s 
currency, and you jeopardize all 
values. 

The true welfare of the people is 
advanced by more production, more 
wealth — not by more money. And 
the only thing that will increase 
wealth is hard work. Let us discard 
the old, destructive political slogan, 
“Tax, Spend and Elect”, and adopt 
the constructive economic slogan, 
“Produce, Produce, Produce’. And 
then, for the good of our economy, 
let us translate this increased pro- 
ductivity not into higher wages to 
feed the flames of inflation, but 
rather into lower prices to help 
quench them. 

The Democratic party boasts of 
Thomas Jefferson as its inspiration. 
And what was his philosophy of gov- 
ernment? Let Jefferson answer that 
in his own words: “/ place economy 
among the first and most important 
virtues, and public debt as the great- 
est of dangers. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude.” 
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“That’s what I mean by inflation!” 


The Republican party boasts of 
Abraham Lincoln as its inspiration. 
And what was his philosophy of gov- 
ernment? Let Lincoln answer that in 
his own words: “You cannot 
strengthen the weak by weakening 
the strong. You cannot help the wage- 
earner by pulling down the wage- 
payer. You cannot establish sound 
security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spend- 
ing more than you earn.” 

And so, we see that these spend- 
ers, these creeping, flirting or actual 
socialists —- whatever they may be 
—certainly are not Jeffersonian 
Democrats and certainly not Lincoln 
Republicans. And yet, they are de- 








moralizing both parties and threaten- 
ing the stability of America. 

Let us, as patriotic businessmen 
who are deeply concerned about the 


future of our country — and before’ 


it is too late—exert the best efforts we 
have in us to throw out these spend- 
thrift politicians, and restore to 
America sanity and solvency in gov- 
ernment. Let us force our political 
leaders back to the Jefferson and Lin- 
coln policies of thrift, hard work, 
and plain, old-fashioned honesty — 
the true fabric of America. Let us 
strive to bring economics and poli- 
tics into constructive accord. Here 
lie our outstanding obligations of 
today. 


“Ye who have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 
’ The dawn of ampler life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given to you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times, and bear your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the Heavens — their heritage to take — 
‘l saw the powers of darkness put to flight .. . 
I saw the morning break’ ”. END 
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HOW CAN WE CURB 


Civilian Spending? 


Digest of Remarks by 


It will be a pity if we see in the 
Treasury - Federal Reserve conflict 
nothing more than a controversy be- 
tween two organizations. Basically, it 
is an inconsistency in our own minds. 
We demand policies to restrain infla- 
tion in one breath, and with the next 
protest loudly against those measures 
taken to curb that freedom to spend 
and borrow as we please, which in- 
evitably will add up to an inflation- 
ary demand. 


A basic fact of life with which we 
must deal is that the combination of 
civilian and military demands soon 
will add up to more than our capa- 
city to produce. Since the provision 
for national security must come first, 
it follows that the supply of civilian 
goods must take the squeeze. Unless 
appropriate measures are taken to 
curb civilian spending, we will find 
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ourselves in a_ situation in which 
people and businesses are trying to 
spend more than the supply of goods 
and services available. This adds up 
to the old, familiar problem of in- 
flation. 

“How can we curb civilian spend- 
ing? We all have heard a great deal 
about gritting our teeth and taking 
on a heavy burden of taxation. While 
I have reservations about some of 
the particular taxes which we will 
levy, in the aggregate we seem to be 
willing to take a very realistic view 
on paying-as-we-go. 

But taxes are not a complete an- 
swer. For one thing, taxation tends 
to sap the vitality of the American 
economy, and on that vitality our 
international position largely de- 
pends. Moreover, taxes exercise con- 
straint largely by reducing the sup- 
ply of income dollars available for 
spending. But spending can be fin- 
anced by other than income dollars. 
Funds can be borrowed. Bank loans, 
for example, have increased over $6 
billion already this year. War 
Bonds can be cashed. Bank deposits 
can be drawn down. All of these 
have been happening on a substan- 
tial scale this year, and constitute 
the major reasons why, even though 
the budget has been practically 
balanced, we still have had substan- 
tial inflation. 

To deal with this question is large- 
ly the task of monetary and debt 
management policy. We need a pro- 
eram that will consist of at least 
three points: 

1. We must make borrowing 
costlier and more difficult. This 
means that as potential borrowers 


Professor McCracken joined the 
University of Michigan in 1948 as 
an associate professor in the School 
of Business Administration, was 
promoted to his present rank last 
year. Previously he was financial 
economist and director of research 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis in 1943-48, following 
service in 1942-43 as associate 
economist with the United States 
Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. In 1937-40 he taught at 
Berea College in Kentucky. 


Born in Richard, lowa, in 1915, 
he received the degree of bachelor 
of arts from William Penn College 
in Oskaloosa, lowa, in 1937; mas- 
ter of arts from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1942; doctor of philosophy 
from Harvard in 1948. 


in what should become a progres- 
sively tighter credit market offer 
higher interest rates, yields on gov- 
ernment securities must be increased. 
This will help to dissuade banks 
from dumping government securities 
into the market, which must be pur- 
chased by the Federal Reserve, and 
using the proceeds to make additional 
private loans, which creates new pur- 
chasing power, which provides an 
additional basis for spending, which 
would complicate the problem of 
inflation. 


2. We thereby can make gov- 
ernment securities more worth hold- 
ing for individuals, as well as for 
banks. In this way we can help to 
accord greater advantage to the in- 
dividual who holds his bonds, rather 


than converting them into cash to 
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augment his spending. While such 
devices as making Savings Bonds 
eligible for collateral are worth con- 
sidering, we must not overlook the 
possible desirability of according to 
the “not-spender” a higher rate of 
return for holding his securities. 


3. We must rehabilitate the status 
of saving. Perhaps as the defense 
program begins to pinch hard, we 
ought to inaugurate a national sav- 
ings campaign. This should be much 
broader than inducing people to 
buy Savings Bonds. The important 


For the Ladite ... 


thing is that they not spend the 
money. Whether the savings take the 
form of Savings Bond purchases. 
additions to savings deposits, or de- 
posits in savings and loan associa- 
tions, is of less importance, but 
again, one way of according more 
status to the saver is to pay him a 
higher rate for not exercising that 
privilege which is his: to spend his 
dollars. 


The conflict between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve is not pri- 


marily a conflict between men who 


happen to disagree. It reflects a basic 
confusion in the thinking of the 
American people. which. makes _ it 
dificult for a consistent economic 
policy to emerge. We want to pay 
low prices, but we do not want our 
right to borrow or spend in any way 
curbed — which makes for higher 
prices. 

Bankers, particularly, can perform 
a real service by keeping the public 
informed on what must be done if 
the objectives of reasonable price 
stability and restraint of inflation are 
to be achieved. END 


Meet Mr. Shortstop, 


The Cards’ Boss 


By DELORES ESLINGER 
Staff Writer 


Either you have it or you don’t. 
Marty Marion did. And so, the 
mechanical engineering profession is 
a man short, while the colorful, high- 
flying St. Louis Cardinals this spring 
boast a brand-new manager. 

Mr. Shortstop . that’s Marty 
Marion to America’s baseball fana- 
tics. And that’s him in this picture 
with me. 

It is difficult to picture an apparent- 
ly easy-going, agreeable, good-na- 
tured young man like the one shown 
here as the hard-driving, liner-grab- 
bing, clutch-hitting shortstop and 
manager of a hig league outfit, but 
that’s exactly what I found Marty 
Marion to be. 

In his pleasant Georgia drawl, he 
explained to me that he was born 
and raised in Atlanta and began his 
diamond career there with an Ameri- 
can Legion team. At the first, though, 
baseball wasn’t uppermost in his 
mind as being a lifetime job. Mr. 
Shortstop had his heart set on be- 
coming a mechanical engineer, and 
studied mechanical drawing at 
Georgia Tech. But after a year he 
quit, to play ball. No getting away 
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from it... baseball was born in him. 

But there were complications. 
When a youngster, Marty suffered a 
leg fracture while playing soldier. 
He wasn’t found for an hour. The 
leg mended crookedly, had to be re- 
broken, required 44 stitches, laid 
him up for seven months. But his 
dad, an old-time ballplayer, and his 
mom, an ardent fan, encouraged him 
to become what he is today: Mr. 
Shortstop. 

Third base, though, was his origi- 
nal. position. “But when I went to 
try-out camp with the Cards, they had 
11 other third-sackers, so I became a 
shortstop by default. And in my first 
season in the minors, I made 64 
errors.” 

How does the 1951 National 
League race look to the Cards’ new 
boss? 


“Right now, I'd say that Brooklyn 
is our chief opposition, with New 
York’s Giants a close second. And 
that 1950 championship Philadel- 
phia team isn’t bad, either. My own 
club can finish anywhere from first 
to fourth. However, due to conditions 
which the war will bring about, I 
think it will be an eight-team race.” 





He feels that perhaps the Cardinals 
became a bit complacent. during’ the 
last two seasons, but says that won't 
be the case this time. “Losing the 
pennant in 1949 was my biggest dis- 
appointment.” But anyway, he added 
with a wink, “even if some other 
club does beat the Cardinals out for 
the pennant, they should let us play 
in the World Series. We’re the only 
National League club that’s bothered 
the Yankees for about 20 years!” 

In training ,camp this month he’s 
having his right-handed batters hit 
exclusively against right-handed pit- 
chers, and lefties against southpaws. 
He’s insisting that there be none of 
this jerking a pitcher just because 
the hitter swings from the opposite 
side of the plate. He has 35 hurlers 
working for jobs. 

Top pitcher in the league? He 
still thinks it’s Howie Pollet of his 
own staff. And that, in spite of the 
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fact that last year Howie couldn’t 
seem to stop the first division clubs. 
“He beat Cincinnati six times, but 
the good teams were tough on him. 
It was one of those things. But I’m 
counting on him this year.” 
Ladies: according to this tall in- 
field ace, the so-called fair sex now 
makes up approximately one-third of 
the American baseball crowd. More 
and more women are becoming in- 
terested in the national pastime than 
ever before . . . and Marty likes it. 
What about his top thrills? As 
an outstanding player, Marty has 
had many exciting and heart-pound- 
ing experiences, but he rates his 
first World Series (1942) as tops. 
“As for one single play,” he went 
on, “here it is: we were playing the 
Yanks in the ’42 Series, and this was 
the game that meant the champion- 
ship if we won. The Yanks got two 
on base in the last inning, with no- 
body out, and you know you can’t 
give those guys any edge. Joe Gor- 
don was on second and the hitter 
was Gerry Priddy, who was set to 
bunt. He went back from an inside 
pitch and Walker Cooper fired that 
ball down to me. We caught Gordon 
off second and were out of the hole.” 





Marty has been married 13 years, 
has three children . . . but no future 
shortstops. In spite of the fact that 
his lovely daughters Martinna, Gin- 
ger and Linda can’t follow in Daddy’s 
footsteps, they still have the thrill of 
watching him from the stands. (I 
wonder who gets the biggest kick . . . 
the girls or Daddy!) 

Kids are kids, and Mr. Marion 
says that he was no exception. Like 
the others, he was a hero-worshipper. 
“When some great athlete said that 
he ate Wheaties, I ate ’em, too... 
and my kids are just the same.” As a 
matter of fact, in this picture of 
Marty and me, he’s got the December 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
opened to the story about Harry 
Bullis and General Mills, the makers 
of Wheaties. He enjoyed reading it, 
having eaten them and “worked” for 
them. 

The new pilot of the Red Birds 
has been one of Eddie Dyer’s most 
faithful and brilliant performers. He 
stuck by his boss through good and 
bad, and you can bet that Marty 
Marion will get that same loyalty 
from his men. 

Take a tip from me: don’t sell the 
Cardinals short in 1951! END 


DELORES ESLINGER AND MARTY MARION 
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“The trouble with women’s slacks 
is that they’re not slack enough.” 
— Bob Hope. 

xk 

“Every woman should have a hus- 
band — especially her own.” — Inez 
Robb, newspaper columnist. 

xk 

“Almost anyone will admit he 
couldn’t perform an appendectomy. 
but rarely do we find a man who 
doesn’t think he can handle a big 
government job.” — Bernard Baruch. 

kk 

“A scandal is something that has 
to be bad to be good.” — New York 
Times. 


xkkk 
“What’s a wedding ring but a one- 
man band?” — Comedian Herb 
Sheldon. 
kkk 


“Military security for all the free 
world hinges on the productive might 
and scientific know-how . . . the 
skills, the desires, the ambitions . 
of free Americans.” — Earl Bunting, 
managing director of National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

xx 

“Being a husband is just: like any 
other job; it’s much easier if you like 
your boss.” — Leo J. Burke, writer. 

xk 

“T want a government that will live 
within its income and without most 


of yours.” — Former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. 
xk 


“With chronic borrowers, friend- 
ship is largely a matter of touch-and- 
go.” — Writer Shannon Fife. 


Honors were shared with his horse 
by the Indian. His war horse was 
allowed to wear the same feather 
decorations as those worn by the 
master. 
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Wineine their way Southward* in another 
month will be America’s independent bankers 
who can arrange their work so as to be in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, for the annual convention of 
Independent Bankers Association on April 9-10. 


These are important times. This is an im- 
portant convention. And of real importance 
to all Americans concerned with perpetuation 
and advancement of our independent dual 
banking system, will be the next two issues 
... April and May ... of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. 
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V April's issue will be the Convention Num- 
ber . . . complete details of the meeting 
. . . pictures, program, entertainment fea- 
tures .. . extra copies to be distributed to 
all delegates at the meeting . . . 


| Obviously, the Mobile trip won't be “South- 

ward” for all Independents! For those: tiv- 

ing in the Southwest, the word might more 

| properly be “Eastern” Flight, for those in the 

| Southeast, something else. Our geese in this 
reminder are unmistakably headed South! 
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V May’‘s will carry the story of the national 
convention to the stay-at-homes, preserve 
it in black-and-white memory for the folks 
who get there . . . pictures, highlights, ad- 
dresses, resolutions, elections . . . 


V Both will carry all of the regular, popular, 
outstanding features of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, America’s newest, breeziest, most 
interesting banking publication. 


Independent bankers of the entire United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii will gobble up the 
next two issues of the only paper in the coun- 
try devoted exclusively to their interests. They 
will be looking to see who is advertising, and 
what they have to offer. 


Be a part of the Mobile convention, by adver- 
tising in the April and May issues of ... 
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THE ANSWER IS Yes... 


Can We Avoid a Loom? 


... SAYS MARCUS NADLER 


Today the prime question is 
whether we can avoid a disastrous 
inflationary boom and an all-encom- 
passing global conflict with dire con- 
sequences that can only be imagined. 
Drastic inflation and concomitant 
rigid controls may combine to under- 
mine our way of life as effectively 
as occupation by an enemy power or 
the imposition of an alien and dis- 
tasteful social and economic order. 

Historically, great progress has 
been made in this country in pre- 
venting the recurrence of depressions 
of the 1930-33 variety. Far-reaching 
measures have been incorporated in- 
to our economic, social and legal 
fabric which make it extremely un- 
likely that we may have to face again 
any such period of large-scale un- 
employment, drastic price decline, 
foreclosures, bank failures, and gen- 
eral suffering. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
various measures taken during the 
last several decades designed to 
cushion and mitigate the effects of an 
incipient deflation or “bust”. 

Unlike the period ending in 
1929, through the imposition of 
stringent margin requirements, cred- 
it has been largely dissociated from 
speculation in securities. The banks 
of our country were never in a 
stronger position than they are now, 
minimizing the possibility of whole- 
sale bank failures with their result- 
ing chain reactions. Widespread 
mortgage foreclosures are pheno- 
mena of the past, under the present 
practice of including strict amorti- 
zation provisions. The prices of farm 
products are protected by floors. The 
strength of organized labor insures 
against wage cuts, and thus guaran- 
tees the maintenance of strong pur- 
chasing power on the part of a major 
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These remarks were part of an 
address by Dr. Marcus Nadler, pro- 
fessor of finance at New York 
University, before The East Side 
Forum on Public Affairs in New 
York City. They are reprinted from 
The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 


element of our population. Various 
social security measures, such as un- 
employment insurance and old-age 
pensions, are further designed to 
bolster consumer demand. The build- 
ing industry has been provided with 
ample credit facilities for the finan- 
cing of the purchase of homes. The 
fiscal policy of the government has 
revealed no hesitancy toward deficit 
operations at times of declining bus- 
iness activity, and has been quick to 
ease credit in such periods. 

Though important strides have 
been made in fighting the forces of 
deflation, little has been done to com- 





DR. MARCUS NADLER 


bat or control the vicious forces of 
inflation. In fact, since we have 
demonstrated that busts are not like- 
ly to occur after booms, there can be 
little rectification of price level after 
periods of rising and intense business 
activity, and the result is that in- 
{lation tends to continue. This point 
is amply illustrated by a comparison 
of price movements after World War 
I, when rapidly rising prices were 
curtailed sharply by the deflation of 
the early °20s, and after World War 
II, when prices have risen steadily 
with no such adjustment to date, and 
no prospect thereof in sight. 

It hardly should be necessary to 
dwell on the serious and dangerous 
effects of a drastic inflation, when 
the supply of purchasing power in 
the hands of would-be consumers 
far outruns the quantity of goods 
that can be made available to them. 
Prices are bid up, money loses its 
value, and the worst hurt is felt by 
those who live on fixed incomes. 
History is replete with examples of 
how the solid backbone of a nation 

the middle class — has been pau- 
perized by a runaway inflation. Dis- 
content, instability, a groping for 
panaceas, a rising dissatisfaction with 
the existing social, economic and po- 
litical system, is too often bound to 
be the result. 

It is almost trite by now to say 
that nothing would bring greater 
solace and comfort to the enemy, the 
proponents of international commun- 
ism, than to see our great country in 
the grip of a runaway inflation. Yet, 
our greatest problem today is to 
bring this fact home to all elements 
of our population, so that they will 
all unite in combating this insidious 


foe. 
What is the background of the 
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situation which the United States 
faces today? 

After emerging from World War 
II, a relatively painless shift was 
made from a wartime to a peace 
economy, and our great industries 
proceeded to fill the backlog of 
civilian demand, while at the same 
time supplying quantities of goods in 
aid to our former Allies. Productive 
capacity was increased, new pro- 
duction records were made and, des- 
pite steadily rising prices, it appear- 
ed that living standards were again 
on an upward trend. 


Last year, with apparent sudden- 
ness, we became aware of the fact 
that we could no longer close our 
eyes to the increasing threat of the 
menacing aggressions of international 
communism. Belatedly, we are em- 
barked on an intensive rearmament 
program. 

A tremendous shift must again oc- 
cur from civilian to military produc- 
tion. Devoting as we must at least 
25% of our productive capacity to 
armaments, the main elements kind- 
ling the fires of inflation will in- 
creasingly be present. The supply of 
purchasing power in the hands of our 
working population will remain con- 
stant or increase, whereas the supply 
of goods to satisfy its wants will be 
sharply curtailed. Living standards 
must necessarily be lowered; if not 
voluntarily by the exercise of re- 
straints by all elements of the popu- 
lation, then involuntarily through 
the imposition of rationing, alloca- 
tions, price controls, stiff taxation, or 
through the ugly alternative of the 
insidious, unevenly-acting, thief-in- 
the-night forces of inflation. 

An inflationary boom can only be 
avoided if we really know what is at 
stake, and feel strongly enough about 
it. What is at stake is our freedom, 
our Democratic way of life, our re- 
spect for the rights of the individual, 
our ultimate victory over Russian 
imperialism and international com- 
munism, with its false face, its be- 
guiling appeal to the discontented, 
the dispossessed, the ignorant. 

We know the techniques of fight- 
ing inflation. The question is: have 
we the courage, the determination, 
the leadership, to apply these tech- 
niques ? 

Individual groups—workers, farm- 
ers. industrialists -— must exercise 
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self-restraint for the duration, re- 
nouncing all attempts at selfish ag- 
grandizement, for the common good. 
Individuals must refrain from hoard- 
ing, which is only a rush to protect 
oneself against the interests of all. 
They must in the same way eschew 
speculation, for there is no real 
hedge against an inflation that spells 
ruination to all. 


Finally, with this background of 
forbearance, self-control and _ re- 
straint, our government, which is 
really all of us, acting with our con- 
sent, for our best interests, can apply 
certain known and tested controls and 
brakes, with the assurance that they 
will be successful. Foremost among 
these is the imposition of high ex- 
cise taxes on luxuries, high taxes on 
incomes — corporate and individual 
— and the levying of a general sales 
tax, to sop up excess purchasing 


power. 














Government should exercise care 
in handling military expenditures, 
and great restraint as far as non-mili- 
tary spending is concerned. Deficits, 
if they do occur, should be financed 
through the sale of bonds — not to 
hanks, but to individuals. Credit re- 
strictions should be tightened and 
qualitatively and quantitatively con- 
trolled. A fair and equitable system 
of allocations, rationing and general 
price controls may have to be 
applied. 

Again: can we avoid inflation? 

The answer is yes, if we realize 
what is at stake and apply with great 
energy and will the basic and funda- 
mental tool of our capitalistic eco- 
nomic system, the postponing of pre- 
sent enjoyments for future benefits. 
Never has the price for such a policy 
of forbearance, austerity and _re- 
straint been so worthwhile. END 
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e Secretary’s Letter 


by BEN DuBOls 


Secretary 
Independent Bankers Association 








The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion made a step forward when Presi- 
dent Bell appointed a_ legislative 
committee. In the past, due to our 
limited means, the secretary has been 
forced sometimes to make quick de- 
cisions while in Washington. The 
judgment of five men is far superior 
to that of only one. 

Your legislative committee recent- 
ly had conferences in Washington 
with the three supervisory agencies, 
and members of the committee indi- 
vidually called on a number of their 
Representatives. The committee was 
interested in holding-company legis- 
lation; you have heard us mention 
that for a number of years. We dis- 
cussed the possibilities of the legisla- 
tion, types of legislation, sponsor- 
ship of legislation, the possibility of 
getting the different supervisory 


agencies into agreement and recon- 
cile the opinions of members of the 
banking committee. 

Aside from holding-company legis- 
lation, your committee delved into 
some other issues that affect banks. 
We discussed tax legislation that 
would close the loopholes and pre- 
vent certain businesses from avoid- 
ing taxes. The building and loan as- 
sociations have shown’ marked 
growth, making more_ progress than 
banks, in general, and the reason 
has, we believe, a remedy. The find- 
ings of the committee will be pre- 
sented to our governing board at our 
convention in Mobile on April 9-10. 
Out of this discussion, resolutions 
will develop that will be presented to 
the convention for consideration. 

Your secretary was in Mobile re- 
cently and made arrangements with 





Top brass of the Independent Bankers Association conferred in Wash- 
ington recently with officials of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. (Seated, 
left to right): H. Earl Cook, director of FDIC; C. R. Bell of Anniston, Alabama, 
president of I. B. A.; Guy Sturgeon of Sheridan, Wyoming, vice president; 
Maple T. Harl, chairman of FDIC; (standing, same order): Ben DuBois of Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, I. B. A. secretary; James S. Peters of Manchester, Georgia, 
and W. L. Gregory of St. Louis, members of I. B. A. legislative committee. 
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the hotels for our convention. The 
Admiral Semmes Hotel will be our 
convention headquarters, as it has 
facilities that meet the requirements 
of a convention of this kind. Reser- 
vations must extend into the other 
hotels. Albert E. Reynolds, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Mobile, is chairman of the reserva- 
tions committee, and all reservations 
must be made through him. The ho- 
tels are not very far apart, so no one 
will be inconvenienced if not located 
in the Admiral Semmes. 

Mobile is a delightful old South- 
ern city; in some ways it reminds 
one of New Orleans — that same type 
of grille iron work on the porches 
that one sees in New Orleans. Mobile 
has an excellent harbor. The town is 
growing rapidly, and with the indus- 
trialization that is occurring in the 
South, it will be one of our major 
ports of entry. 

Our speaking program has not 
been completed, but John Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury, will speak 
from our banquet table. As soon as 
the program is completed, it will be 
printed and widely distributed. 

In these confusing times, with the 
future so uncertain, with terrific 
changes occuring rapidly in our 
economy, bankers should get together 
and compare notes, figure a course 
of action for the Association that 
will be beneficial to its membership. 
This Association is a rather unique or- 
ganization. Frankly, it is rather loose- 
jointed, sometimes perhaps a_ bit 
awkward, but it represents an issue 
that is of first importance to indepen- 
dent banking, and that is: whether 
the forces of concentration can be 
stopped from destroying indepen- 
dent banking. 

The organization, as you know, is 
a country bankers’ association. Our 
conventions are not bogged-down by 
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too much rule and regulation. We 
want those attending to have every 
opportunity of expressing their con- 
victions. We want to keep our con- 
ventions somewhat similar to the 
Town Meetings of the New England 
colonies the meetings that were 
largely responsible for bringing 
forth our system of government. 
All authority rests with the conven- 
tion. The members attending can and 
must chart the course that the As- 
sociation will follow. The governing 
beard directs the Association in the 
interim between conventions, but of 
course, must carry out the program 


arrived at in the convention. 

We hope that new members will 
join the Association before conven- 
tion-time and that they will meet 
with us and lend their counsel to the 
Association’s direction. Undoubted- 
ly, an organization such as ours. 
with membership running into 40 
states, representing as it does the 
small banks of the nation, has more 
power and influence than most of us 
realize. Without the Association, 
without organized opposition to those 
that desire that banking be closely 
held. the trend toward multiple bank- 
ing would be more pronounced. The 





mere fact that there is organized op- 
position to monopoly in banking is 
in itself of great value. As the As- 


sociation grows bigger — and big- 
ger it will grow — its influence, of 


course, will increase in proportion. 

Independent banking can be pre- 
served. It must be preserved. But in- 
dependent bankers must be willing 
to stand up and be counted. It is 
only by grouping together, working 
through an organization, that they 
can preserve their interests and save 
for posterity a system of banking 
that has made America great. END 
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At the risk of becoming repeti- 
tious, we will depart again from the 
more comfortable discussion of the 
day-to-day problems confronting the 
taxpayer, to consider the broader as- 
pects of pending tax legislation. 

We must recognize that any tax 
legislation today is more than a 
simple revenue - producing measure. 
It produces broad economic and so- 
ciological effects, as well. These 
effects are inescapable, regardless of 
whether they have been considered, 
and then approved, by our legisla- 
tive bodies, or whether they are per- 
mitted to occur, willy-nilly. without 
regard for their ultimate conse- 
quences, ; 

Congress and the public recently 
have been given a preview of what 
the Administration presently con- 
siders as its fiscal requirement for the 
coming year, and how it believes that 
requirement should be met through 
revision of our tax. laws. We have 
thus been informed that the expand- 
ed expenditures for national defense. 
together with other governmental 
needs, requires a budget of $71 bil- 
lion, We also are informed that it is 
imperative that this budget require- 
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ment be met by current revenue. To 
accomplish this, it is proposed that 
individual income tax rates be in- 
creased by 47, that corporate rates 
he increased by 8(,. and that excise 
taxes be correspondingly broadened 
and increased. These increases. we 
are informed, are preliminary to a 
“second bite” proposal which will 
follow later. 

The increased tax burden. while 
affecting all taxpayers to some de- 
gree, will fall most heavily, propor- 
tionately, on the taxpayer in the mid- 
dle income brackets. The Adminis- 
tration attempts to justify this effect 
on the grounds that sufficient revenue 
could not be produced from any 
other group of taxpayers, and that 
this group must be heavily taxed in 
order to relieve the inflationary 
pressure exerted by its excess pur- 
chasing power. 

With certain aspects of the Ad- 
ministration’s thesis we can concur, 
either because we are in basic agree- 
ment or because we do not consider 
ourselves sufficiently well - informed 
to make an independent evaluation. 
Thus, since it is difficult to translate 
our needs for national defense into 
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terms of dollars, we will subscribe to 
the Administration’s appraisal of 
those needs. Whatever the amount 
ultimately so expended may be, it 
will be well spent if it accomplishes 
the end of preserving the way of life 
which we Americans cherish. 

It is likewise easy to concur with 
the statement that current govern- 
ment expenditures should be paid 
from current revenues. To this, how- 
ever, we feel obliged to append a 
query: Is this a new concept in gov- 
ernment financing, or would it not 
have been equally efficacious during 
the past decade or more of deficit 
financing ? 

With the balance of the Adminis- 
tration’s thesis, we find it more difli- 
cult to agree. In the face of the tre- 
mendous increases for national de- 
fense, should other forms of govern- 
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mental spending be permitted to con- 
tinue at their former pace? 

We should like to draw a parallel 
with the situation faced by the aver- 
age American family when confront- 
ed with the necessity for some extra- 
ordinary expense for which no pro- 
vision previously had been made in 
its budget. Traditionally, the Ameri- 
can family has met such situations by 
tightening its belt: Junior sees fewer 
movies, Father’s pants acquire a bit 
more shine on the seat, and so on 
until the bill has been paid. 

Apparently, such methods are con- 
sidered old-fashioned by the Admin- 
istration. The President has been 
quoted as daring Congress to find 
any way to “squeeze the water” out 
of the budget. This is one dare which 
Congress can and should take up. It 
does not require close scrutiny to dis- 
cover the water. We all can name 
specific governmental services and 
functions which contribute in no way 
to the national defense, but which 
have been continued on their former 
basis, or even at expanded levels. 
Many of these could be tolerated in 
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former years as a luxury for which 
we were willing to pay; others were 
of doubtful value from the time of 
their origin. ‘To authorize expendi- 
tures for such functions today is in- 
excusable. 

There are many similar opportun- 
ities for economies which should be 
thoroughly explored before we search 
for increased governmental revenue. 

The misconception that our middle 
class is a “fat cat” currently in need 
of trimming, is equally difficult to 
comptehend. It is this group which 
traditionally has formed the back- 
bone of our nation. From it has come 
a heavy percentage of our profes- 
sional men, educators, scientists, and 
our leaders in business and _ civic 
affairs. 

As a group, however, it has been 
inarticulate. It has had no union 
representation to gain it special ad- 
vantage, and no lobbyists to repre- 
sent it in Congressional councils. 
As a consequence, no other group 
has made fewer gains or suffered 
more substantial reverses in the past 
few years. During this period, the 
income of the average individual in 
this group, when converted, after 
taxes, into terms ef its purchasing 
power, has decreased. As a rule-of- 
thumb, it can be stated that unless 
an individual’s income in terms of 
dollars has more than doubled since 
1939, there has been an actual re- 
duction in income. Many a man in 
this group, when faced with the fin- 
ancial commitments which he made 
in eatlier, happier .years, finds it dif- 
ficult to meet his current obligations. 

It is dificult to see how such an 
individual has exerted any inflation- 
ary pressure, or how he will be able 
to bear a substantially-increased tax 
burden. It would appear that a much 
greater inflationary pressure has been 
exerted, and is continuing to be exert- 
ed, by the very governmental polic- 
ies which our Administration now so 
hastily defends. 

Let us beware, lest in our haste to 
protect ourselves from outward ag- 
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gression, we destroy the very things 
which we are attempting to defend. 


TAX QUESTION BOX 

A correspondent in Montana 
wishes to know whether any blanket 
extension of the March 15 date for 
filing of corporate returns has been 
made, in view of the present un- 
availability of excess profits tax 
forms, and the fact that regulations 
pertaining to the excess profits tax 
have. not yet been issued. 

The answer to this inquiry is“no”. 
Our present information is that the 
forms themselves. should be avail- 
able at approximately the time of 
release of this issue of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT BaNKER. Any corporate tax- 
payer that finds it impossible to com- 
plete its returns by March 15 must 
file a request for extension with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue before 
that date, in order to avoid delin- 
quency penalties. Pressure is being 
brought by the American Institute of 
Accountants to obtain a blanket post- 
ponement of the filing date, but as 
this is written it has not yet been 
successful. END 
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The 1950 amendments to the social 
security law have greatly increased 
the benefits and brought in many 
people not previously covered under 
that law. Probably the most impor- 
tant new group to be covered are the 
so-called self-employed — the pro- 
prietor of the corner grocery store, 
the gasoline station owner, the shoe- 
maker. Partners in a business are now 
covered. With a few exceptions, 
everyone who works for a_ living, 
whether working for himself or as 
an employee of others, as of January 
1, 1951, comes under the law. 

In a recent issue of Trusts and 
Estates there appeared an excellent 
review of the entire subject of insur- 
ing benefits under social security, by 
F. P. McGuire, associate counsel for 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. It is reprinted 
here because of its direct interest to 
bankers. 

Employees of organizations exempt 
from income tax under Subsection 
(6) of Section 101, I. R. C. — in the 
main, religious, charitable and edu- 
cational organizations — are not 
automatically brought within the 
benefits of this law. Such corpora- 
tions may, with the consent of two- 
thirds of their employees, come under 
the law and make the benefits avail- 
able to them. Many such organiza- 
tions will no doubt take advantage 
of this provision because of the large 
benefits that can be made available 
to their employees at very small cost. 

Coverage is also extended to em- 
ployees of the United States and its 
instrumentalities, where such em- 
ployees are not already covered under 
a federal retirement system. Em- 
ployees of state and local govern- 
ments may now be brought under the 
benefits of the new law by federal- 
state agreements, provided they do 
not have a retirement system of their 
own. 

Citizens who work outside the 
United States for American em- 
ployers are now covered. This in- 
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cludes employees on American ships 
and aircraft. 

Under the old law, coverage in 
some questionable cases depended 
upon whether the individual was an 
employee or an independent contrac- 
tor. The new law, while still retain- 
ing so-called gommon law tests as 
between @mployer and employee, has 
classified and brought within the law 
as employees, commissioned drivers 
distributing fruit and bakery pro- 
ducts, meats and vegetables, bever- 
ages except milk, and those engaged 
in dry-cleaning and laundry services. 

Full-time insurance salesmen now 
come under the law. Traveling sales- 
men, other than house-to-hpuse can- 
vassers, and those who solicit orders 
from wholesalers, retailers, hotels 
and restaurants for goods or supplies 
for use in their business, are covered. 
Industrial-home workers performing 
services for an employer off the em- 
ployer’s premises are now covered if 
such work is licensed by the state. 
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The independent contractor is now, 
of course, included as a self-employed 


person. 

Two important groups of em- 
ployees previously exempt are now 
brought within the law: domestic ser- 
vants who work for the same em- 
ployer at least 24 days in any quar- 
ter and receive $50 or more in that 
quarter, and regular farm laborers 
working for more than two continu- 
ous quarters and being paid at least 
$50 in the latter quarter. 


There are a few who are still not 
covered, suct as the doctor (broadly 
defined), the lawyer, the Christian 
Science practitioner, architects, pro- 
fessional engineers, accountants and 
funeral directors. If any of these in- 
dividuals is carrying on his occupa- 
tion as an employee, he is, however, 
covered under the law. The self-em- 
ployed farmer is not covered under 
the law. Ministers and members of 
religious orders are also exempt. 

Under the amended law, the first 
$3,600 of wages is subject to tax be- 
ginning January 1, 1951. Likewise, 
the first $3,600 of income from self- 
employment is subject to tax. This 
self-employment income will normal- 
ly be the income from the operation 
of a business. It will not include such 
items as interest, dividend and rents, 

The rates of tax on the employer 
and employee start at 114% and are 
graduated up to 314% in 1970. On 
self-employmentincome, the tax starts 
at 244% and increases to 474% in 
1970, 

Benefits depend on whether or not 
an individual is “fully or currently 
insured”. This, in turn, depends on 
the number of “quarters of cover- 
age”. The amount of the benefit de- 
pends on “average monthly wage”. 

A “quarter of coverage” is defined 
as a calendar quarter in which $50 
in wages is received, or $100 or more 
earned in self-employment. If more 
than $3,600 is involved in any year. 
all quarters of that year count. Quar- 
ters prior to 1951 may be counted, 
but only as to wages received in the 
amount of $50 or more; self-employ- 
ed income does not count. 

The term “fully insured” has been 
redefined. An individual is fully in- 
sured if he has one quarter of cover- 
age for each two calendar quarters 
elapsing after 1950 and before death 


or retirement age, with a minimum of 
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at least six quarters of coverage. 
This is sometimes referred to as a 
“new start’. It is immaterial whether 
these quarters were acquired before 
or after January 1, 1951. The net 
result of this is that many individuals 
will now be able to get benefits un- 
der the law much sooner than under 
the old law. 


For example, if an individual 
reaches 65 in the first six months of 
1954, he needs only six quarters of 
coverage. If he attains 65 in the first 
six months of 1956, he needs only 10 
quarters. All individuals now 62 or 
over need to work or have self-em- 
ployment income for only a year- 
and-a-half to become fully insured. 

Once an individual has acquired 
4) quarters of coverage, he is there- 
after fully insured. These quarters 
do not have to be continuous; they 
can be earned before or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1951; and an individual does 
not have to be working up to the date 
of retirement or death. 

To be “currently insured” requires 
six quarters of coverage out of the 
13 quarters ending with death, or the 
quarter in which the individual be- 
came entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits. 

Average monthly wage is determin- 
ed as follows: divide the total wages 
or self-employment income received 
from January 1, 1951, by the number 
of months elapsing after January 1, 
1951. The divisor cannot be less than 
18. Wages are counted only up to 
within 60 days of death or retirement, 
and self-einployment income to the 
start of the year of death or retire- 
ment. The months are counted re- 
gardless of whether wages or income 
was earned. Employees who are al- 
ready covered under the law may 
have a new start and compute aver- 
age monthly wage starting with Jan- 
uary 195], or they may go back to 
January 1937 and take advantage of 
whichever compilation works out the 
highest monthly wage. This option is 
not available in determining benefits 
prior to July 1, 1952. 

The primary insurance amount is 
the amount an individual receives at 
retirement — age 65 — or in case of 
death, the amount he has accrued to 
his benefit. Benefits for survivors or 
dependents are based on the primary 
insurance amount. This amount is de- 
termined as follows: 50% of the first 
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$100 average monthly wage, plus 
15% of the next $200. This is a new 
formula and produces a higher bene- 
fit than under the prior law. 


Benefits are now based entirely on 
earnings, and there is no longer any 
additional benefit for years of ser- 
vice. This new formula will, how- 
ever, not be applied in determining 
benefits prior to July 1; 1952. That 
is the earliest date that those coming 
under the law for the first time can 
obtain benefits. For those who have 
been previously covered, substantial- 
ly the old formula is used prior to 
July 1, 1952, but adjusted by special 
conversion tables to approximate the 
benefit that would be provided under 
the amended law. 


A fully insured individual is eligi- 
ble for the primary insurance amount 
at the age of 65. The wife of a fully 
insured individual, provided they are 
both over age 65, is entitled to bene- 
fits. She may also receive a wife’s 
benefit regardless of her age, if she 
has a child in her care under 18. 

A dependent husband — that is, 
one who is receiving at least one- 
half his support from his wife — 
may receive an equivalent benefit 
based upon his wife’s eligibility, pro- 
vided she was fully and currently in- 
sured. Benefits for a wife or depen- 
dent husband are 50% of the pri- 
mary insurance amount which the 
other spouse is entitled to. 

A widow of a fully insured per- 
son is entitled to benefits after she 
attains age 65 or prior thereto while 
she has a child in her care under 18. 
The divorced wife of a deceased per- 
son can qualify for the widow’s bene- 
fit if she was receiving at least half 
of her support from her husband and 
has in her care a child of the hus- 
band entitled to benefits. A depen- 
dent widower of a person fully and 
currently insured may be entitled to 
benefits if he was receiving at least 
half of his support from his deceas- 
ed wife. The benefit in these cate- 
gories is three-fourths of the primary 
insurance amount. 

An unmarried child under 18 years 
of age is entitled to benefits if his 
retired parent was fully insured. If 
the child does not qualify for bene- 
fits based upon the retired father’s 
wage record, he may qualify on the 
basis of his retired mother’s wage 
record if she was fully insured. In 
the case of death, an unmarried child 
under 18 years of age is entitled to 
benefits based on his father’s account 
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if he was fully or currently insured. 
In the case of the deceased mother, 
the child is entitled to benefits in all 
cases where she was currently insur- 
ed and, where fully insured only, if 
the child was dependent upon her for 
support. 

The word “child” includes an 
adopted child, and in some cases, 
stepchildren. Each child of a retired 
worker is entitled to 50% of the pri- 
mary benefit. Children of a worker 
who dies before retirement are treat- 
ed somewhat differently. If there is 
only one child, he is entitled to 
75%. If there is more than one child, 
each child is entitled to 50%, with 
an additional 25% divided among 
them. Two children would, there- 
fore, be entitled to 6214% apiece. 

If there is no widow or widower or 
dependent child entitled to benefits, 
then each parent of a fully insured 
person, provided they were depen- 
dent and receiving at least half of 
their support from the deceased in- 
dividual, is entitled to 75% of the 
primary benefit in their own right. 

In addition to any other benefits 
that may be paid, upon the death of 
one fully or currently insured, there 
is a lump sum payment due the 
widow or widower, otherwise the per- 
son paying the funeral expenses. 
This benefit is three times the pri- 
mary insurance amount. 

A covered individual may be en- 
titled to his own benefit and an add- 
itional benefit based on the wage 
record of his spouse or child upon 
whom he was dependent. A_ wife, 
widow, dependent husband, depen- 
dent widower, or dependent parent 
entitled to a benefit on their own 
wage record may also be entitled to 
receive the difference, if any, between 
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their benefit and the amount they 
would ordinarily receive on their 
spouse’s or child’s wage record. 

Under the amended law, the total 
maximum family benefit which can 
be paid has been increased. It is $150 
or 80% of the average monthly wage, 
whichever is less, but family bene- 
fits are in no event reduced below 
$40. 

Under the old law, an individual 
was deprived of his social security 
benefits if he earned wages in cover- 
ed employment of $15 or more a 
month. Under the new law, benefits 
are forfeited if he earns wages of 
more than $50 in any month or is 
charged with more than $50 of net 
earnings from self-employment in 
any month. If the net earnings from 
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self-employment for the year exceed 
$600. social security benefits are lost. 

This is an important difference. 
Prior to the amendment, an_indi- 
vidual could retire and draw his re- 
tirement benefits, work in non-cover- 
ed employment or in self-employ- 
ment, and not lose his benefits. There 
are many people who have drawn 
their social security benefits and 
opened little businesses of their own 
to eke out this income. They cannot 
do this beginning in 195] if their 
earnings from self-employment ex- 
ceed $50 in any month. In this re- 
spect, the new law works a hardship. 
What has been said immediately 
above is not applicable however, to 
individuals age 75 and over. 

Remarriage of a widow, depen- 
dent widower or dependent parent 
would terminate the benefits. 

In the case of veterans and for 
purposes of computing benefits, time 
spent in military service in World 
War II between September 1940 and 
July 1947, will be considered time 
spent in a covered employment and 
with a wage credit of $160 a month. 

In many instances it is essential to 
insure social security benefits. That 
may seem strange, but let us look at 
a few examples. 

An individual coming under the 
law for the first time in 1951 will 
lose all benefits for his survivors if 
death should occur before obtaining 
the minimum number of six quar- 
ters of coverage, approximately the 
spring of 1952. Suppose his average 
earnings are $3,600 or more. If he 
leaves a widow over 65, she can losé 
$60 a month for the rest of her life. 
If he leaves a young widow with 
children under 18, the widow and 
children get nothing. Assuming two 
children ages 3 and 5, this could 
amount to a loss of the following: 
$150 a month for 13° years 
($23,400) ; additional $120 a month 
for two years ($2,880) ; plus a lump 
sum payment of $240 — or a stagger- 
ing $26,500. To this should be added 
the value of $60 a month to which 
the widow would again be entitled 
after she reached the age of 65. This 
could be worth another $11,000. 
This totals nearly $38,000 — a nice 
estate, and one that is free from all 
estate, inheritance and income taxes. 
Here is a loss that can be and needs 
to be insured againsi. 
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Take the case of the man earning 
$3,600 or more a year. Can he ex- 
pect his widow to live on $60 a 
month? It will cost about that for 
rent alone. If she goes to work to 
support herself and earns more than 
$50 a month, she loses her $60 from 
social security. Thus, if she needs 
$150 a month to live on, she must 
earn it all. She cannot earn $90, be- 
cause if she does, she then loses her 
$60 social security benefit. She can 
no longer open a tea-room or dress 
shop. Those earnings may now dis- 
qualify her. She is a self-employed 
person. 

Let us look at the young widow. 
She certainly cannot support herself 
and raise a family on $150 a month. 
If she needs $300, she just cannot 
earn another $150. She has to earn 
$200. The children’s benefit of $100 


will be paid, but she loses the other 


$50 of social security benefit. 

The retired individual, too, needs 
to insure his benefits. A man making 
$300 a month cannot retire and sup- 
port a wife on $60 a month, and he 
and she together will not have $120 
until they are both over 65. Even 
then, $120 is not going to be enough. 
The bare necessities of life will re- 
quire all of that. If he.tries to eke 
out a living and earns more than $50 
a month, the whole $60 or $120 can 
be lost. 


Young unmarried men and women 
who have dependent parents to sup- 
port also have a problem. Making 
$300 a month, they can live with and 
support that dependent parent. But 
that parent left to depend upon social 
security benefits of $60 a month just 
cannot get along. It used to be pos- 
sible to earn a few dollars on the 
side. No longer can this be done, if 
it amounts to more than $50 a month, 
and this is so whether it is earned as 
wages working for another or from 
self-employment, such as running a 
gift- or hobby-shop. 

If a parent has a social security 
benefit of his own, he may be able to 
collect on the basis of his child’s 
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Regional Meeting Set 
For Billings March 24 


Independent bankers of Montana and Wyoming will stage an impor- 
tant regional conference on Saturday, March 24, at Billings, Montana. 

From N. B. Matthews, president of the Basin State Bank, Stanford, 
executive councilman in the Independent Bankers Association for Montana, 
comes word that all independent bankers in the two states are invited to sit 
in at the meeting. Presiding: officer will be Guy Sturgeon, president of -the 
Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyoming, first vice president of the I. B. A. 

Speakers will include Secretary Ben DuBois of the I. B. A. and Harry 
Harding, president of the First National Bank, Pleasanton, California, presi- 
dent of the Independent, Bankers Association of the 12th Federal Reserve 


District. 


The business meeting is scheduled for 1:00 p. m. at the Northern 
Hotel. Delegates will be guests of Security Trust & Savings Bank, Billings, 
at a cocktail hour beginning at 5:00 p. m., and dinner will be served at 6:30 
p. m. Program details had not been completed at presstime. 


coverage. Dependent parents of a 
married person are not entitled to 
benefits if on such person’s death, a 
widow’s, dependent widower’s, or 
children’s benefit is payable. 

In years to come, social security 
benefits will comprise an important 
source of retirement income and sup- 
port of dependents for a large seg- 
ment of our population. For those 
who will be eligible to receive these 
benefits in the future, it is essential 
that they find out what they and their 
dependents may expect from social 
security. This amount can be both a 
surpfise and a disappointment. Tq 
many, its inadequacy will be at once 
apparent. These benefits are too val- 
uable to lose, and yet they will be 


be income from self-employment. 

Starting with social security bene- 
fits as the base income, other re- 
sources should be examined to deter- 
mine what additional income may ul- 
timately be expected from them. Far 
too often a deficiency will be found 
to exist. 

Life insurance will often prove to 
be the most economical and practi- 
cal source for making up this de- 
ficiency. Life insurance, which can be 
purchased on the installment plan, 
serves a dual purpose — the cash 
surrender values of the contract are 
available to supplement retirement 
income, and yet, if death intervenes, 
its full value comes into being to 
supplement dependents’ benefits. No 











lost unless there is an additional other form of property possesses this 
source of income. This can no longer —_ unique characteristic. END 
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Santa Barbara, California — “As 
Santa Barbara is unique among 
southern California residential cities, 
so County National is unique among 
the financial institutions of Santa 
Barbara.” So says the County 
National Bank & Trust Company 
across the bottom of the center spread 
of its attractive annual four - page 
full-color printed statement. For the 
last four years the bank has sent a 
similar folder to some 6,000 princi- 
pal banks all over the country, for 
the dual purpose of general commun- 
ity promotion and as a reminder of 
banking facilities available to new- 
comers to the area. “Tangible re- 
sults” have been realized, for both 
the community and the bank, say 
officials of the institution. 

In an accompanying message, the 
bank says: “The County National 
Bank has operated continuously and 
successfully as an independent home- 
owned bank since 1875 — and now 
is the only such bank in Santa Bar- 
bara. In competition with local offices 
of the country’s largest branch-bank- 
ing and holding-company groups, it 
has consistently held leadership in 
prestige, service and size. This record 
has been achieved on the bank’s 
reputation for providing a competent, 
helpful type of service on a persona- 
lized basis. The cause of independent 
banking in general can be furthered 
by your recommendation of indepen- 
dent banking institutions in all Wes- 
tern areas,” 
xkkk 

Bristol, Pennsylvania — When the 
Bristol Trust Company moved into 
its new building a year ago, it de- 
veloped the idea of inviting local 
industries to display their products 
in the bank’s lobby, as a matter of 
public service. So far, 30 industries 
have plumped for the plan. The first 
two-week exhibit was installed in 
November. Displays already arrang- 
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ed for will consume more than a 
year’s time. Treasurer C. Donald 
Moyer says, “The interest of the pub- 
lic is very gratifying, both to us and 
to the manufacturers.” 
xk 

Etna Green, Indiana — Half a cen- 
tury of community service was com- 
pleted in 1950 by the Etna Bank, 
which observed the “most happy and 
notable occasion” by publication of 
an attractive historical leaflet in the 
customary two-tone green which 
marks all of the bank’s printed 
matter. The printed statement which 
accompanied the folder pointed out 
that “Only As Money Works, Can 
Men Do Likewise,” and that “Since 
1900, the Etna Bank has been using 
the funds of Etna Green and Kosciu- 





sko county in ways that have made 
jobs more plentiful and business bet- 
ter throughout all this area. How we 
are using our funds and how we pro- 
tect them are both revealed in this 
statement of our condition.” Robert 
R. Knepper is president; Avis I. 
Mason, vice president; Althea I. 
Hamlin, cashier, and Amy I. Knep- 
per, assistant cashier. That quartet, 
plus Ralph Mason, comprises the 
board of directors. 
kkk 

Cody, Wyoming — In the decade 
from December 31, 1940 to December 
30, 1950, the capital account of First 
National Bank rose from $83,643 to 
$275,912. At the recent annual meet- 
ing, W. F. Messenger, vice president 
and cashier, was elected to the board. 


Huron’s “ Distinguished Citizen” 





Receiving the “Distinguished Citizen Award” at the annual member- 


ship meeting of the Huron (South Dakota) Chamber of Commerce, is Charles 
E. Barkl (left), chairman of the board of Farmers & Merchants Bank. Making 
the presentation is S. A. Moxness. For many years Mr. Barkl represented his 
state on the Independent Bankers Association’s executive council. (Photo 
courtesy of Huron Daily Plainsman.) 
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Other members are Ernest J. Gop- 
pert, chairman; F. F. McGee, presi- 
dent and trust officer; Mary I. Hogg, 
A. Roy Holm and T. F. Trimmer. 
Don Bosel and D. R. Scott are assis- 
tant cashiers. 

xx 

Quapaw, Oklahoma — Capital 
stock of the Bank of Quapaw was in- 
creased from $20,000 to $25,000 
recently by means of a 25% stock 
dividend. Surplus was boosted from 
$20,000 to $25,000 by transfer from 
undivided profits, which now aggre- 
gate $14,000 with reserves. Joseph 
J. Smith has been advanced from 
assistant cashier to cashier and Vivian 
Bowman from cashier to vice presi- 
dent. Roy Bowman is president. 

xx 

Altoona, Alabama — When the 
First State Bank sent out its calen- 
dars and annual statements at Christ- 
mastime, it also sent its customers an 
accompanying letter of practical re- 
minders. Signed by President C. E. 
Shelton, the letter said: 

“Dear Customer: Yes — our entire 
staff says ‘Thank You’ and each one 
wishes you and yours a Merry Christ- 
mas, Make your farm green all the 
year —- have you an all-year pasture ? 
We will gladly help you make your 
farm green. Remember the cow, the 
sow, the hen, and Live - At - Home 
Program. Who knows what the hap- 
penings of the new war will bring 
to our nation? Please conserve every- 
thing. Continue to save — spend less 
-— save and make it a habit. Avoid 
large debts. Many of you have pro- 
fited from these suggestions during 
the past few years.” 

The First State Bank has rendered 
42 years of faithful service. 

x*ke 

Kenyon, Minnesota — Usual 6% 
dividend was declared at the annual 
meeting of Security State Bank. B. 
G. Berg, vice president and cashier, 
the bank’s executive officer, reports 
that all directors were re-elected. 

xx 

‘Valier, Montana — Highly satis- 

factory earnings were reported by 
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President N. S. Swanson at the an- 
nual meeting of the locally-owned, 
independent Farmers & Stockmens 
Bank. While county and state de- 
posits were considerably less than a 
year ago, individual customer de- 
posits were $30,000 above last year 
and the number of customers increa- 
sed. Total resources remained above 
the million-dollar mark for the fourth 
straight year, the December 31 total 
being $1,014,464. To that date, a 
total of 159 CCC grain loans were 
processed on the 1950 crop, for ag- 
gregate of $458,127. The severe frost 
damage last August reduced income 
by at least 50%, Mr. Swanson point- 
ed out, but directors were pleased 
with the progress and optimistic for 
the future. 


kkk 
Ronan, Montana — At the annual 
meeting of Ronan State Bank, 


$25,000 was transferred to surplus, 
leaving capital at $25,000, surplus 
at $50,000, undivided profits at 
$103,755. Officers are H. E. Olsson, 
president; G. W. Leighton, -cashier ; 
A. M. Akers and D. E. Olsson, assis- 
tant cashiers. Directors are the two 
Olssons, V. L. Olsson, B. O. Shen- 
num and L. E. Bunge, chairman. 
xk 

Kansas City, Missouri — Bror W. 
Unge, manager of the foreign de- 
partment of City National Bank & 
Trust Company, recently was inform- 
ed by Foreign Minister Esten Unden 
that he has been raised in rank from 
vice consul to consul for Sweden in 
Missouri by King Gustaf VI Adolf. 

xk 

Hope, North Dakota — Vacation- 
ing at Mesa, Arizona, until about 
April 1 are Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Ped- 
erson and Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Brown, 
who left here by automobile -on Jan- 
uary 30 for Mexico City, where they 
spent two weeks. Mr. Pederson is 
president and Mr. Brown vice presi- 
dent of First State Bank. END 


Greenland is regarded as the lar- 
gest island in the world, although 
some geographers regard it as an 
island-continent. It has an area of 
827,000 square miles. New Guinea, 
with an area of 330,000 square miles, 
ranks second, and Borneo is third 
with 280,000 square miles. 
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A Tennessee reader writes: “More 
and more long-term institutional-type 
investors are becoming interested in 
stocks as a source of better income 
and inflation protection. Do you care 
to comment on this development?” 

Everybody recognizes, of course, 
that stock prices and dividends can 
go down as well as up or sidewise, 
but every day, more people of intel- 
ligence seem t o be reaching the con- 
clusion that the balance of the bad 
and good in stocks probably is more 
good than bad. 

Investment companies are taking 
a lot of stock out of the market. So 
are pension plans, and colleges, and 
trustees in those states which have 
given more or less recognition to the 
“prudent man” principle. 

Meanwhile, thesupply of new stocks 
is not increasing very rapidly. Nor 
did it do so in the last 20 years. 
Earnings and dividends again are im- 
proving. So are book values. The 
stockowner and the stockbuyer have 
the satisfaction of knowing that no 
organized group or government 
bureau is holding stock prices up or 
pushing them up. They got where 
they are under the influence of the 
buying and selling of people who 
made their decisions freely. 

One competent observer —- Donald 
L. Kemmerer, professor of economics 
at the University of Illinois has 
made a comparison of the fluctua- 
tions of stock and bond prices in the 
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past 50 years, and asserts that in 35 
years out of 41, an investment in 
stocks was preferable to investment 
in bonds. Further, he concludes that 
this will continue to be so in the 
future. 

“If the next half-century is at all 
like the past half-century, the long- 
time investor — say, the 10-year in- 
vestor — would be well advised to 
put most of his savings into common 
stocks, rather than in bonds,” says 
Professor Kemmerer. 

“If he is a formula investor, he 
should choose a formula in which the 
proportion invested in stocks is con- 
siderably greater than that invested 
in bonds. He should, of course, al- 
ways keep some funds in bonds or 
cash, because stocks are more vola- 
tile than bonds and more time is 
needed to sell them to best advan- 
tage on the market. Also, if the in- 
vestor is in a high income bracket. 
he may lean more strongly toward 
tax-exempt bonds. But every inves- 
tor, whether small or large, formula 
or non-formula, should be primarily 
concerned with protecting his prin- 
cipal.” 

With mounting armament costs 
and possible war ahead, taxes are 
bound to rise, it is pointed out by 
Professor Kemmerer. “Total taxes 
now take about 30% of the national 
income, as compared to 6% in 1900. 
In view of the immediate prospects 
and of the long-term trends, corpor- 





ate profits after taxes may well de- 
cline. That may reduce stock yields 
and retard the rise of stock prices. 
We must remember, however, that 
rising taxes and inflation have gener- 
ally gone hand-in-hand in our fin- 
ancial history, because when we face 
major national emergencies, both tax- 
ation and inflation have always been 
used to pay the government’s bills. 
It is reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that if there are sharply rising 
taxes’ ahead, there is also inflation 
ahead. Bonds will then still be a 
poorer investment than stocks.” 


The yield of stocks may fall to a 
level nearer that of bonds, especially 
if more people decide to buy stocks. 
That seems quite possible, he goes 
on. “Industrial stocks were barely on 
the threshold of respectability in 
1900. Many are now quite respec- 
table, and if they seem safer, as well, 
they may be sought after in increa- 
sing quantities. In that event, stocks 
may be the better buy most of the 
time, as they were in the last half- 
century.” 

The future also is likely to see 
more and more regulation of 
business, the Illinois “U” expert de- 
clares. He recalls how the past half- 
century has witnessed fairly close 
regulation of the public utility in- 
dustries and closer regulation of rail- 
roads. His analysis reveals that in 
only six of the 29 years since 192] 
has the net operating railroad income 
of the best railroads (Class 1) 
amounted to 5% of their net pro- 
perty investments, and in only one 
year has it reached 6%, which was 
assumed in 1920 to be a fair return. 

This suggests to the professor 
that regulatory bodies are inclined 
to be strict in setting rates, and that 
regulated industries as a rule can- 
not expect very generous profits. 
Future years, he believes, may well 
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see other heavy industries — steel. 
aluminum, copper, cement, autos, 
electric appliances, some chemicals 
— subjected to regulation. It may be 
alleged, he feels, that these industries 
are “monopolistic” or are “affected 
with a public interest” or are “neces- 
sary to the national defense”, and 
such a trend probably would affect 
the. profitability of these industries 
just as it has limited the profits of 
most railroads. 


Labor problems, too, are an im- 
portant factor. In 1900 or there- 
abouts, Mr. Kemmerer explains, the 
unions were strongest in industries 
that were competitive, such as cigar- 
making, and tended to be weakest in 
industries that monopolistic, 
like iron and steel manufacturing. 
But the unions’ strength has grown 
steadily, and he believes is likely to 
continue to grow, because of the vot- 
ing power of their memberships in a 
Democracy. “Union demands can re- 
duce profits or threaten to price goods 
out of the market. Strong unions have 
virtually driven the textile industry 
out of New England. For fear of 
unions, some investors have tried to 
select stocks of companies whose 
labor costs are only a small part of 
the total cost. Such companies are 
likely to be found in the tobacco, 
drug, food, beverage, chemical, util- 
ity and oil industries.” 


were 


Finally, too, even if we do not 
have a war, Professor Kemmerer 
thinks we seem to be committed for 
some time to a low interest rate 
policy, because of our immense na- 
tional debt. “In everyday language, 
that means that the Treasury will use 
its influence to make credit plentiful 
to keep interest rates low, in order 
to keep down the service on the gov- 
ernment debt. They may also follow 
that policy in order to stimulate 
prosperity. Making credit cheap, 
however, stimulates borrowing, 
creates money, and produces creep- 
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ANSON F. SHERMAN 


enjoys the distinction of represent- 
ing New York state on the execu- 
tive council of Independent Bankers 
Association. Mr. Sherman is cashier 
of the Citizens Bank of Arcade. 


ing inflation, As more persons realize 
that under such conditions there is 
greater safety in stocks, and choose 
to invest in them, their price is likely 
to rise.” 

Peace or war, the increasing inter- 
est in common stocks by institutional 
and fiduciary investors, and to a less- 
er extent the public in general, for 
long-range investment programs, is a 
fundamental force in the market that 
makes the current situation somewhat 
different from past crises. It does 
not eliminate the possibility of an 
important market decline if Korea 
spreads into a general war; but the 
policy that appears to have been 
definitely set by our government — 
to build armed strength to unprece- 
dented peacetime proportions—seems 
almost certain to lead to more, rather 
than less, inflation. In that event, 
many observers are pointing out, the 
record of recent years has demon- 
strated that common stocks provide 
a degree of long-term investment 
hedge against the damage inevitably 
done to the buying power of the dol- 
lar during an inflationary period. 


Increased controls, higher labor 
and material costs, and higher taxes 
that seem likely to be an integral part 
of our nation’s rearmament program, 
can be expected to cut some corpor- 
ate earnings sharply, and most com- 
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panies’ earnings will be adversely 
affected to some extent. Despite this 
probability of lower earnings, many 
informed investors assert that cur- 
rent stock prices are historically low 
in relation to earnings—and that this 
lessens the seriousness of the develop- 
ment. 


Recent prices of industrial stocks 
are about six or seven times per- 
share earnings, and they yield close 
to 7% in dividends, even though 
some 60% of earnings are being re- 
tained in the business. Except for the 
latter part of 1948 and early 1949, 
price-earnings ratios today are lower 
than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Current average rate of income re- 
turn from common stocks has been 
exceeded in the past only during 
periods of severe market and business 
weakness — i. e., late 1937 and early 
°38, late "41 and early °42. 


These figures seem to indicate that, 
generally speaking, corporate earn- 
ings could be reduced substantially 
without seriously impairing divi- 
dends. And, assuming continuation 
of present price levels, price-earn- 
ings relationships would not be out 
of line with those of earlier years 
when earnings were lower. 


Action of the stock market thus 
far has been impressively strong, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the over- 
all. threat to peace and our losses in 
Korea. Investment buying seems to 
be persistent, and should continue to 
be as important a factor on prices 
now as it has been for many months. 
Barring an attack upon us or our 
Allies by Russia, there is no sign 
that demand from this source will be 
suddenly cut off. For this reason, as 
well as for the others mentioned 
above, the holding of common stocks 
for long-term investment appears to 
be warranted at the present time, des- 
pite the acutely uncertain interna- 


tional situation. END 
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Me Great Debate 


In his December 27 radio address, Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover stimulated a nationwide debate on 
foreign policy. The discussions generally hinge on the 
advisability of making the Western Hemisphere secure 
from communist attack, rather than to attempt to combat 
aggression overseas. He advocated that United States 
forces be withdrawn immediately from Korea, but that 
Japan, Formosa and the Philippines be held as Pacific 
outposts. 

Mr. Hoover has done his country a great service 
in this speech, and in that of February 9, if only to 
stimulate his fellow Americans to a searching look at 
where we are and where we want to go. 

Thousands of world maps in homes, offices and 
clubs, as well as in the Pentagon, have been marked with 
sweeping crayon lines denoting “proper” areas of 
American “security”. Some lines embrace only the 
continental United States. Others encircle the Western 
Hemisphere. Others reach out further into the Pacific. 
encompassing the Philippines and islands northward. 
The lines that are drawn courageously beyond the Atlantic 
usually include the British Isles, frequently France and 
the Scandinavian countries, sometimes western Germany, 
occasionally Spain, seldom Greece and Iraq. 

The author of each map-line supports his advo- 
cacy. He cites facts on effective bomber and fighter 
range, location of strategic raw materials, local topo- 
graphy, type of government, size and competency of the 
established military forces. 

What is wrong with our leaders in Washington? 
With ourselves? How can we at one time, with a State 
Department White Paper, dismiss a former ally as now 
being outside the circle, then, about a year later, permit 
our men to die fighting an enemy we previously had 
denied really existed? One clue might be found, we 
think, in the size of the map-lines drawn. 

We would like to enter The Great Debate and 
take a view opposite to all the authors of map-lines, in 
Washington and elsewhere. Our circle embraces the entire 
world. We submit that security against war and aggres- 
sion is only temporary, and hence, meaningless, when 
that security is based on the strength of the walls of a 
feudal castle, the bastion of a moat or an ocean, the 
impenetrability of a Maginot Line, the superiority of an 
air or sea force, the assurance of a larger stock of 
atomic weapons. Permanent security against wars and 
aggression may be achieved, we maintain, only by the 
establishment of a strong world federation dedicated 
to world law and world justice, and in full and unham- 
pered control of an independent police force sufficient 
in strength to enforce summarily the decisions of the 
world tribunal. 
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Would you encircle even Russia? 

Yes. As we pointed out in an editorial in the 
January issue, it took our leaders at least 10 years too 
long to recognize who our bad credit risk was. But we 
advocate differentiating between Russia as a great mass 
of people, and the communist government and its party 
members. According to their own statistics, there are 6 
million members, or 3% of the population. Presuming 
that we can define our principles, policies and objectives, 
and presuming that we can have the wisdom to convey 
these by every conceivable propaganda means to the 
hordes of suppressed people behind the iron curtain, we 
would then have more effective allies on our side than 
we could possibly imagine. It is folly to hope for a 
spontaneous revolution. Nevertheless, we say, without 
stopping now to prove it, that the best way to destroy 
Stalin, Beria, Molotov and their entire coterie, is, oddly 
enough, with Russians. 


How to determine our objectives to the world so 
that we can get into our camp, away from Stalin, the 
overwhelming majority in the world? Briefly, we feel 
that the answer may be found simply in a careful deter- 
mination of what sort of world we really want in the 
future. Define that world. Set up those details that will 
be fixed, those that should be flexible. Portray a world 
that, above all, will be dominated by a spirit of optimum 
justice for all men and all nations. Recognize that per- 
fect justice, perfect equality, may never be obtained, but 
that we can come near it. 

We can think of no more effective, worthwhile 
work to be done by the leaders of our country than to 
establish in clear terms our genuine long-range definition 
of the principles for which we stand. Of course, some of 
these principles will be opposed to our current practices. 
For instance, we conceive they would include a policy 
of the free flow of international trade, unfettered by, 
artificial barriers of tariffs, customs, and other political 
devices established to protect special interests to the 
detriment of other citizens of the world. The principles 
would include, we’re sure, the elements of free competi- 
tive enterprise, yet with the protection of enterprise 
against monopolies and cartels. Our friends in Europe 
would recognize the good sense in such principles as 
the restriction of cartelization, just as thinking men in- 
this country recognize the need for holding-company 
legislation in the field of banking. 

Stalin is afraid of the principles of freedom, 
afraid of truth, afraid of the Russian people. He now 


‘ spends more to jam Voice-of-America broadcasts than 


we do to prepare and transmit them. How much greater 
would be his fright if our propaganda included a full. 
well-planned platform of permanent world peace and 
justice! 

We cannot possibly hope to feed and clothe and 
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arm the entire world for years and years; yet this is 
what some Washingtonians are urging upon us. More 
critically needed than anything else is true leadership 
for the world, expressed in lucid terms and clean-cut 


acts. 


xk * 


‘The Death of a Freedom 





From our editorials and feature articles defending 
and promoting the American free enterprise system, you 
naturally know that we are pledged to the principle of 
free determination of prices. Now that price and wage 
controls are with us, a continuance of this fight leaves us 
a bit embarrassed, but only for the reason that some 
people may interpret us incorrectly. 

Let us dispel such misunderstanding. We truly 
welcome the slowing-down of the upward spiral of infla- 
tion. (It hasn’t halted yet!) We urge patriotic compliance 
with Title 32A National Defense Appendix, Economic 
Stabilization Agency General Price Regulation. 

We do, however, regret the insinuations that have 
come from Washington to the American people staging 
the issuance of these controls. Nothing has been admitted 
as Administration shortcomings in the months preceding. 
The man on the street has been led to believe that 
business has forced prices up. It was politically expe- 
dient to throw a special spotlight on the automobile 
corporations. 

The preamble of the January 26 price regulation 
contains at different points these statements: “The Presi- 
dent, prior to the passage of the Defense Production 
Act and since, has repeatedly urged business, labor, 
farmers and consumers to exercise restraint in their 
buying and selling”. . . . “Although some sellers sought 
conscientiously to comply with the objectives of stabili- 
zation, price increases continued at an alarming rate”. 

. “Corporate profits before taxes in the second half 
of 1950 were at an all-time high, running at an estimated 
annual rate of $47 billion. ***** The average annual 
rate of profits in the period 1946-49 was slightly under 
$29 billion. ***** Data available for businesses of all 
size classifications present an almost uniform picture of 
high profitability.” 

A typical housewife, of voting age, probably 
would say on January 27: “Thank Heaven for Washing- 
ton. If the government hadn’t stepped in at this time, 
with the cost of living skyrocketing, I’d never be able 
to make ends meet on my husband’s salary.” 

Given all the facts, the American people have 
never failed to live up. to the American heritage. But 
once again, last summer and fall, people had been led to 
believe that a world situation permitted “business as 
usual”. Why didn’t we listen to Bernard Baruch? Within 
just a few weeks of Korea, he advocated that a state of 
national emergency be declared and that the people be 
told that sacrifices —- immediate sacrifices — would have 
to be made in the interests of world peace. 

Harry A. Bullis, an outstanding business leader 
whom this magazine interviewed in its Inaugural Edition 
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in December, made these significant observations in a 
recent address to the Economic Club of New York: “An 
unsound currency gnaws at our security just as certain 
as a defeat on the battlefield. There are only two roads 
before us. We either can embrace the economics of sacri- | 
fice, and pay the price that must be paid if Democracy 
shall live. Or we can continue on the road we have been 
following, spending billions of unearned and unreal 
dollars. This way leads to disaster.” 

‘As we have said on these pages before, main- 
tenance of monetary stability is a government function, 
and the powers of accomplishing it have been given by 
Congress to the authorities who determine Federal 
Reserve policy. Only if these powers are exercised appro- 
priately, can we avoid serious inflation. The source of 
inflation is our money supply, and this is where the job 
must begin. We must not increase bank deposits by 
financing expenditures through the sale of government 
obligations to the banks. They must be financed through 
higher taxes and borrowing from non-bank investors. 

Siphoning-off surplus. purchasing power by bond 
sales to the public is now difficult. So disillusioned have 
our citizens become that Series E Bonds are being re- 
deemed faster than sold. Higher taxes are now proposed. 
We are dreadfully late. Worse, this magazine predicts 
that the effective legislation to restrain the terrific pur- 
chasing pressure will be delayed even> longer, perhaps 
until July, Meanwhile, the gates are stitt open for the 
opportunists. : 

During: World War II, inflation was held within 
bounds, so that prices climbed only about 30%. But 
when direct controls were removed, when government 
expenses continued at high levels, and when indirect 
controls for monetary stability were not put into full 
play. inflation burst out. 

Too easily do we forget the important truth of 
Production. We cannot have our cake and eat it, too. 
We cannot take workers from the fields and factories to 
place them under arms, make enormous quantities of 
munitions for ourselves and our Allies, and still hope to 
have all the national output to continue a pre-Korea 
standard of living. Let Congress and the Administration 
state this bluntly, frankly and frequently. Americans 
individually and collectively would pitch in enthusias- 
tically when given all the facts, including this cold fact 
of real sacrifice. But as long as special groups are given 
political encouragement to grab for more gains for their 
selfish interests, the strain on conscientious Americans 
becomes well nigh intolerable. 

We will continue to maintain that with the free 
determination of prices, the best production incentives 
exist to fill the most critical needs of our people and 
nation. Price is the great stimulant in our American 
free enterprise system. But taking 60,000 to 100,000 
additional people away from productive jobs and putting 
them to work at desks and with portfolios to supervise 
and police the rest of us, will not produce an extra 
pound of food, an extra gun. We have been drugged, 
temporarily, because we think our cost of living has 
stopped climbing. Actually, there’s another mouth to feed 
at our table. The sacrifice we must now make is greater, 
that’s all. 
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Lets Keep an Eye 
On This Grab for Power! 


In the report of President Truman’s council of 
economic advisers there is this declaration: “The prices 
of speculative farm products such as cotton, wheat and 
soybeans, are affected substantially by trading in futures 
contracts on the commodity exchanges. In an inflationary 
period, excessive speculation in farm commodities would 
make price stabilization difficult, if not impossible.” 


The price-tag on a futures contract is the best 
guess of qualified men in the business as to what the 
supply and demand will be at a future time. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture already has broad authority to 
regulate the exchanges in these commodities, so that 
prices quoted shall reflect truly the supply-and-demand 
picture. Commodity market regulations protect the public 
against “rigging” and “cornering” and unethical prac- 
tices that occurred decades ago and about which the 
social planners are still talking. 


The futures mechanism simply permits indepen- 
dent traders to submit or accept for future delivery, 
various offers to buy or offers to sell, at levels they 
judge appropriate. Thus, fair prices are declared. Price 
is not affected by the futures mechanism, as such: 

The second sentence is equally phoney. Translated, 
it says: “When prices go up, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to keep them from going up.” We understand 





Have You 


Heard These? 


another editor has found a similar observation coming 
from the White House some years ago: “When a great 
many people are out of work, unemployment results.” 

The advisory council, Mr. Brannan and Mr. Tru- 
man want an amendment to the commodity exchange 
act that will empower them to regulate trading margins. 
We don’t think they should have such powers. We feel 
that margin requirements should be determined by the 
qualified members of the exchanges themselves. 

If by government edict, margins are set too high, 
many traders are forced out. unable to express their 
judgment of appropriate price levels. The market is 
shackled. 

We now have commodity markets, regulated by 
law and by high ethical standards of the exchange mem- 
berships, producing truthful reflections of future supply- 
and-demand situations, and expressing that truth in price. 
The truth, at least, up to the ceiling barriers being estab- 
lished. For the range below the barriers, let’s keep the 
markets unshackled. Let’s resist the Washington grab 


for still more strangulation of free enterprise. 
kkk 


Aere Come the Mimeographs/ 


The National Production Authority has ordered 
the nation’s paper producers to set aside 5 to 10% of 
their monthly production for the use of government 
agencies. Will we be ordered soon to reduce the size of 
our deposit slips to assure adequate paper supplies for 
the federal mimeograph machines? 


Hoping to inspire his workers with 
energy and enthusiasm, an office 
manager hung a number of signs 
reading “DO IT NOW!” around the 
factory and office. Three weeks later 
he was asked how the crew had re- 
acted, 


The 9-year-old son of a_ radio 
comedian came home with his report 
card. 

“Well, Son,” asked the star, “were 
you promoted ?” 

“Better than that, Pop,” chirped 
the kid. “I was held over for another 
26 weeks.” 

xk 

“Waiter, commanded the Big Shot, look- 
ing at the menu in a little restaurant, “bring 
us two orders of Giuseppe Verticelli.” 

“Sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, “but that's 
the proprietor!” 

xk 

The convict was about to be 
fingerprinted. The officer in charge 
told him to wash his hands. 

“Both of them?” queried the 
prisoner. 

The officer thought a minute, then 
replied. “No, just one. I want to 
see how you do it.” 
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Fair one: “Suppose I took out in- 
surance on my husband’s life today, 
and tomorrow he dies. What do I 
get?” 

Agent: “Life.” 





THE AETNA.-IZER 


“| could have had a whole new 
spring wardrobe if you hadn't 
spent all that money on income 
tax!” 


“T don’t even like to talk about it.” 
said he, shaking his head sadly. “The 
cashier skipped with $4,000, the 
head bookkeeper eloped with the best 
secretary I ever had, three typists 
asked for a raise, the factory workers 
voled to go on strike, and the office- 
boy joined the Navy.” 

xk 

A budget is a mathematical confirmation 
of your suspicions. 

xk 


A salesman had been transferred 
to a new territory in India. His 
friends were bidding him farewell. 

“It gets very hot in India at times.” 
ventured one man. “Aren’t you 
afraid the climate may disagree with 
your wife?” 

The salesman looked at him re- 
proachfully. “It wouldn't dare!” he 
groaned. 
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01: year ago today we 
were proud to serve 220 Upper 
Midwest Independent Bankers. 


Starting ‘51 our independent corre- 
spondent bank family has grown to 251 
“Cornerstones of Community Progress.” 

Now every community in the United 
States is faced with decisions demanding ign- 
mediate, intelligent action . .  @ecision$*that are 
in the best interests of our American way of life. 

Our Free Enterprise System is being challenged by 
communism which disdains and dé&regards truth and 
freedom of the individual. os 

America isa free nation of individual communities— 
each one served by friendly Independent Bankers 
who fully realize the importance of their civic 
and community obligations. They are also keenly 
aware of the importance of collective National 
security and independence. 

The Marquette National Bank commends 
the Independent Banker and his assumed 
objective of perpetuating the American 
way of life and, with it, the inde- 
pendent dual banking system. 
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